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OUR NEW SERIAL. 


( WING to a serious illness last spring, Miss Mary E. 

Wilkins was unable to finish her novel, entitled “* Je- 
rome, a Poor Man,” in time for its publication in the Ba- 
zak during 1896. Miss Wilkins regretted the interruption 
of her work the more because it was the first time in her 
literary career in which she bad been unable to fulfil an 
eugagement, With returning health she will resume work 
on “Jerome,” and it will appear in one of Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers’ periodicals next year. We have the pleasure of 
presenting to our readers as its substitute in the Bazar a 
very interesting serial story by Mrs. Eva Wilder Brodhead, 
formerly Eva Wilder McGlasson, and author of Ministers 
of Grace, Diana's Livery, etc. The title of Mrs. Brodhead’s 
story is ‘‘ BouND IN SHALLows,” and it will begin in the 
next number of the Bazar, to be issued on July 4. 


MONEY AND THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 


PERHAPS it was inevitable that our talk on Mrs. Van 
Twiller’s veranda this afternoon should have been 
driven by the breezes of diverse discussions into the one 
line which most of that of the day unavoidably follows— 
the line of money. And yet I do not now remember any 
other time during all the years of my intimacy at the house 
of my hostess when the subject in any of its bearings has 
been introduced amoung us, or, if ieteeteeel. encouraged us 
a theme of conversation. Certainly I never heard prices 
mentioned 

The political side of the question held us but for fitful 
moments; opivions were too diverse and statistics too con- 
flicting for positive effects. The little eddy round which 
we circled at last in our talk carried us about one central 
theme—the relation of money to the conduct of life, more 
especially the conduct of it between men and women 

‘IT have a wash-woman,” said the Major’s niece, ‘‘ who 
told me she believed that money was a devil which sat on 
the shoulders of men and whispered every evil in their 
ears. If you loved it, it stole your soul away. Her hus- 
band grinds all her earnings out of her, poor thing!” 

“I believe,” said Miss Van Auken, *‘ that money is a 
symbol of a universal spiritual power. Some men only 
see the power of the symbol, and seek that. Others, who 
call themselves philosophers, and who are called by others 
charlatans, try to find the power in magic arts. A few 
with serene souls find it in faith.” 

The little old lady with white hair who sat in the corner, 
her white dress spattered with flecks of sunlight that sift- 
ed through the vines, looked long and somewhat quizzi- 
cally at Miss Van Auken,. The rest of us sat silent toying 
with teaspoons or lifting our cups to our lips. The men 
said nothing. Metaphysical views of money never appeal 
tothem. The little old lady, not knowing Miss Van Auken 
as we did, evidently felt she would relieve us by something 
more tangible in the way of ideas, for she said, with an- 
other glance of amusement in Miss Van Aukén’s direction, 
and « look of despair in mine: 

**T can tell you something very funny about the uses of 
money. My husband came home one night last winter 
from dinver at the house of a business friend. The man 
told him that his wife was often too ill to appear, but that 
she would be sure to come down that night, as he had 
promised her ten dollars if she did. Did any of you ever 
hear anything like it?’ 

‘Oh yes!” said the Major's niece, ‘‘a hundred times. 
She probably needed a little spending-money, and could 
get it in no other way. Men say, in the marriage service, 
‘with all my worldly goods I thee endow,’ and then they 
get the law to protect two-thirds of it! They won't even 
give their wives a cent to do with as they choose. A man 
likes to be asked for everything he gives; that’s the trouble; 
he likes his sense of power. And women are too proud to 
ask. Idoun’t wonder some of them formed a league about 
it all, last winter.” 

‘** Aren't you a little hard on the men?” said Mr. Bene- 
dict, smiling. The Major's niece always amuses him. He 
does not realize that she thinks, nor that she is groping after 
truth. She does it all so badly. ‘I rather think that 
most men recognize the right of their wives to indepen- 
dent action in money matters,” he said. ‘‘ No gentleman, 
1 take it, would let his wife be forced into an uncomfort- 
able or strained position in regard to money, any more 
than he would a guest at his table about his plate being 
filled. The subject is never questioned among them. It 
is one of the things that are taken for granted.” 

“Oh yes!” said the Major's niece, ‘‘among men like 
you and my uncle. But there are not many like you.” 

Mr. Benedict laughed aloud. 

The little old lady spoke again: ‘‘ These things are often 
in a woman's hands, She begins, unfortunately, by think- 
ing certain things her due, and becomes sensitive when an- 
other fails to render them. People who are sensitive bug 
so many hurts to themselves that they become too sore to 
act with proper judgment.” 

I began to feel I could forgive her her quizzical look at 
Miss Van Auken. A telegram called me away, but Mrs. 
Van Twiller wrote me they talked until after half past 
six without exhausting the subject, which, indeed, no one 
day's talk could ever exhaust. L. H. F. 


LONDON IN THE SEASON. 


——_ is so much going on in this gay place during 

these bright June days that it is hard to choose what 
to write about first. Not only in London itself is there 
plenty to do to keep pleasure-seekers busy, but in the 
country about, at the out-door clubs and in the suburbs, 
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where the people of the town go for an occasional day’s 
or afternoon's outing, there is always something worth 
seeing and some eptertainment to be found. 

Of course every American during his stay here makes a 
visit to Hampton Court, Kew Gardens, Richmond, and all 
the other places of historical and modern interest. Start- 
ing from Trafalgar Square and the hotels, big coaches 
go every day, filled with tourists and whoever else can 
pay for a seat. But only the privileged few can enter 
the gates of the country clubs, such as lagh and Hur- 
lingbam, and an American who receives an invitation for 
an afternoon’s pleasuring at one of these may consider 
himself lucky, especially if an invitation from a member 
of the club includes a drive thither on his own coach. 

The party who meet for such an excursion gather at a 
mews somewhere off Cromwell’Road, or any other place 
of meeting, punctually at the appointed hour, for it 
would not do to keep the nervous, restless horses waiting 
a minute after they are in harness, and all mount quickly 
to their places.on top of the coach. The ladies make a 
gay showing in the light dresses and small bonnets that 
are de rigueur everywhere for afternoon coaching; and the 
men are good to look at—as they usually are here in Eng- 
land—in the inevitable London attire of frock-coat and 
tall hat, which must be worn for any and every occasion 
in the daytime instead of the costume that our masculine 
coachers affect. 

The two grooms, in the trimmest of liveries, spring to 
their places on the back, and the start is made with little 
flourish of whip or tooting of horn, for the Englishman 
puts few “frills” into his driving, but he understands 
the business well, and very easily and skilfully he guides 
his four big horses through the crowded, winding streets 
out of the city and over a bridge across the Thames into 
the country beyond. 

London left behind, green hedges and narrow lanes 
come into view, and teed of bicyclists, going in every 
direction, who are taking advantage of the good, hard 
roads to have a long spin. There are any number of little 
pony-carts too, each driven by a small maiden in smocked 
= and broad-brimmed hat, with a sedate governess at 
1er side; and carriages and equipages of every kind and 
description. But the advantage of being on the coach is 
now discovered, for besides seeing the country better, one 
gets a glimpse of the velvety lawns, trim flower-beds, and 
fer stone houses of unmodern architecture that are 
1idden from the eyes of pedestrians or those in ordinary 
vehicles by the formidable stone walls which, true to his 
proverbial reserve, every Englishman builds around his 
estate. 

Past Wimbledon Common and lanes and villages and 
country places the coach bowls merrily along, soon reach- 
ing the gates and grounds of Ranelagh, the country club 
par excellence, to which London’s gayest and smartest set 
belongs, and where some sporting event is celebrated 
almost every afternoon of the season. 

The keeper of the little stone lodge at the entrance 
gives a respectful salutation to the coach party and their 
driver, as does each of the many men who, in the brilliant 
red and gold aud white livery of the club, are stationed at 
intervals along the winding, long driveway that leads to 
the club-house. At the house, which was once the resi- 
dence of a noble family, and is left much as it used to be 
in architecture and arrangement, the coach draws up. 
The spacious rooms and halis downstairs are filled with 
daintily dressed women and good - looking men, and at 
every turn one meets titled personages and well known 
people. Upstairs are dressing-rooms and delightful little 
sitting and writing rooms for the ladies as well as the 
gentlemen, and plenty of maids in attendance, who are 
clad in the regulation English serving-woman’s costume 
of black dress, apron with embroidered shoulder-straps 
and bib, and cap with streamers that reach almost to the 
hem of the dress behind. 

On the piazzas and all about on the lawns people are 
walking or sitting in small groups, but the polo field is 
the centre of attraction, for polo is the especial feature of 
the afternoon's entertainment, and the games between the 
Ranelagh team and the Hussars are exciting und well 
played. 

Every minute a coach or carriage drives up and an- 
other group of people is added to the throng already bere, 
while a military band, whose musicians are in brilliant 
unifornts, adds to the general liveliness of the scene. 

At five o'clock, however, the hour when in this land 
everybody must have tea, no matter how interesting other 
attractions may be, the polo field is deserted for the lawn 
near the club-house, where a lot of little tables are 
spread on the thick firm turf. Here, under the big old 
Ranelagh trees, old and young devote their energies to the 
national beverage and cake and thin bread-and-butter, the 
clatter of the cups and the chatter of the voices causing 
the peacocks who are wandering near to stop in their 
stately walk and turn their heads in dignified wonder. 

There is no need to hurry home when dinner is not until 
eight o'clock and twilight lasts until nine, so an hour or so 
longer is pleasantly whiled away before the move to go is 
made, or, if one waits for it,a very good dinner may be 
had at Ranelagh. But the pleasantest of all ways to finish 
such an afternoon is to mount on the coach again, and 
leaving the club and its members and their guests behind, 
drive through Richmond Park with its swarms of rabbits 
and herds of deer and White Lodge, the girlhood home 
of the young Duchess of York, to Richmond, and there, at 
the Star and Garter, in a room overlooking the Thames 
and the famous terraces, partake of the evening meal, 
which here must of course include whitebait. 

In contrast with such an afternoon are the afternoons 
in town spent in attending the various functions held 
now, such as the teas an receptions that are given 
after a Drawing Room to those who have been pre- 
sented. Mrs. Bayard always asks her friends to her home 
at four o'clock to meet the American ladies whom she 
has presented earlier in the day; and these receptions at 
Eaton Square are most delightful affairs, differing from 
the regular Thursday afternoon teas, when the ambassa- 
dor’s wife is at home to any American lady in London 
who sends her card to the embassy, in that to them the 
hostess invites only those whom she knows, and one is 
sure to meet there not only the gene Americans in 
London, but the pleasantest English people as well. 

The ambassador's wife and the ladies receiving are in 
court dress, which, as every one knows, is distinguished 
by the long court train falling from the shoulders of the 
décolleté evening gown, a veil of lace or tulle, which is 
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fastened to the hair the three ostrich plumes known 
as the Prince of W feathers, and a huge bouquet 
that every débutante and lady who is presented must 
carry. It is as becoming a costume to our American wo- 
men as to their English cousins, and the jewels that the 
former wear are hardly outshone by those of the English 
women, although on the arms, neck, and gown of one of 
the latter, on her presentation, the heirlooms of all her an- 
cestors are loaded. It is said here, too, that at the ordeal 
of the Drawing Room our countrywomen deport them- 
selves quite as easily and gracefully as the women of any 
other foreign nationality, or those with the inheritance of 
England's bluest blood, and certainly the ceremony has 
few terrors for the average American girl, with ber natu- 
— quick perceptions aud powers of adaptation and imi- 
tation. 

The court dress of the gentlemen who are in attendance 
at the Drawing Room, or at the Prince of Wales's Levée, 
is so attractive and becoming to those we see in it that 
we regret the days when all gentlemen used to wear such 
a costume, as the knickerbockers, loug silk stockings, low 
shoes, and dress coats are much more ——_ than the 
present regulation full-dress suit, and it is a pity that 
only the presence of royalty demands them now. 

A London letter would not be complete without some 
mention of the exhibition of pictures at the Royal Acad- 
emy. It is the 128th exhibition given there, and to it 
every one in London goes at some time during the season, 
and at all times the place is so crowded that it is diffi- 
cult to see the pictures or get about. 

There are a few very fine ——- there this year and 
a good man r ones. One looks with reverence at 
those by Sir John Millais, knowing how soon the hand 
that did them may be still forever, and one marvels anew 
at the craft of Alma Tadema. There is always great charm 
in the paintings of George Boughton, and much pleasure 
to be found in the other examples here exhibited of great 
English painters, and there is also a little thrill of national 

ride mixed with the delight we feel in looking at the 
rgents, and the wonderful picture of Abbey's that has 
such a crowd about it always that it is hard to catch more 
than a glimpse of the quaint figures and the sweet little 
face of the *‘ Lady Anne.” 

In this connection it is pleasant, too, to hear on every side 
of the name our young illustrator Charles Dana Gibson is 
winning for himself over here, and of the praise every one 
gives to the collection of illustrations that he is exhibiting 
now, and the work he has done for some of the London 
papers. ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


vc OUR PARIS 
LETTER & | 


A FEW days ago I was talking with an artist who said 
LX to me, “ It would be a good thing for some of these 
people who criticise Bouguereau to go down to the Salon 
of the Champs Elysées and study him for a little while, 
and find out how a hand is put on to a wrist.” So the 
next time I went to the Salon I spent some time in con- 
templating the technique in Bouguereau’s two pictures 
—one a portrait of a woman in a white satin gown, 
with buuches of pink carnations on her shoulders, and 
the other the nude figure of a woman on the sea-shore, 
the picture entitled ** The Wave.” Never have I appre- 
ciated more the mechanical perfection of Bouguereau’s 
work, the impression of firm, solid, and nourished flesh 
that one gets from his figures, nor felt more that nowhere 
could one find more perfection and less life, less art. 
For one feels that the wave of the sea that shelves over 
the rosy female figure lying before it will never break 
and dash her with its spray. It is the kind of sea and 
wave that grows only in the Champs Elysées Salon; the 
kind before which one could comfortably install herself 
with her hair carefully arranged by a Paris coiffeur, and 
attitudinize forever in the absolute certainty that from 
the crown of her head to the soles of her feet she would 
never be so much as even damp. Now to look at Harri- 
son’s beautiful marine of this year, ‘‘ Le Miroir,” posi- 
tively makes the crimp come out of my hair. 

In many ways, however, I have got more pleasure out 
of the Bouguereaus and the others in the old Salon this 
year than ever before. There are many lovely things in 
the place, and I came to the conclusion that the reason 
why one does not enjoy them more to begin with is that 
there are always so | artistic horrors that insist on 
obtruding themselves and blotting out the others. For 
instance, one hears that the popular success of the Salon 
is ‘‘ L'Humanité,” by Pelez. You wander through the 
forty rooms searching for it, and when you come on it, 
what do you find? An enormous canvas covering the 
whole side of the room, entirely brushed over in the back- 
ground with the most criard green, to begin with. This 
green represents a grassy sward in a Paris park, iv front 
of which is a promenade, and on this promenade is sta- 
tioned along in a row ee having its picture 
taken. How do you suppose M. Pelez bas carried out 
this modest conception of painting *‘ humanity” in toto? 
On a bench at the left are the poor, very well done mono- 
chrome figures with pinched wan faces. In contrast to 
their want, next come some expansive ‘* nounous,” the wet- 
nurses with the ample cloaks and long floating ribbons 
that are such a feature of the Paris parks and prome- 
nades. These are offering their breasts to the children of 
the rich, a conception which may be original, but seems 
to me unspeakably a. Then come some pert chil- 
dren and some very undistinguished types of middle-class 
Parisians, all dressed in the most shocking blues and reds, 

inks and purples, that are simply indescribably dreadful, 
in clashing not only with each other, but with the vivid 

reen, At the extreme right is a fat bourgeois asleep. M. 
Pete's grasp of humanity is —— not flattering to the 
human race! In the centre, at the background, is the figure 
of a Christ, bizarre and indistinct, whose head does not 
hold on his shoulders. And this picture actually received 
some votes for the medal of honor. Fouquier counsels 
M. Pelez to cut out the up of the poor, harmonize 
them with the background, and make a picture of them 
alone, which I should think was the best thing he could 
do. It must be said for Pelez, however, that he is sincere, 
and does not paint for popular favor nor to sell his pic- 
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tures. He is a pupil of Cabanel, who hel him to get 
his artistic education. He spends much of his time 
wandering about in the poor quarters of Paris searching 
for types and models, in whom he takes the warmest per- 
sonal interest, and who become absolutely devoted to him. 
One poor child who served him as model was inconsolable 
when the picture was finished and he could see Pelez no 
longer; and one morning, some days afterwards, the paint- 
er, on opening his door, Seed the boy asleep on the thresh- 
old. He had walked the long distance from beyond 
Suint-Mandé, where he lived, aud passed the night under 
+e stars. ‘*Je tenais & vous voir,” he said, simply, to 
elez. 

Another picture that was voted on for the medal of 
honor was Gabriel Ferrier’s ‘“‘ Paradis d’Amours,” a scene 
representing Cupids making love to a number of extreme- 
ly scantily clad women in the Parc Monceau—a picture 
very well painted, but absolutely devoid of meaning, and 
consequently of interest. In this Salon is Chartran’s 
beautiful portrait of Surah Bernhardt as Gismonda, in 
which with consummate art the painter bas harmonized 
the exquisite embroidered stuffs of Gismonda’s gown 
against a background of the same color, which is the most 
lovely background that could possibly be imagined for 
Sarah Bernhardt’s artistic face and wonderful Titian hair, 
and the face is~so full of life that one feels she might 
speak. In speaking of Sara, she seems to have come 
back perfectly delighted with her trip to America, and 
has invented a new phrase about the American woman, 
whom she calls the “ Barnum moral des Esprits,” and in- 
telligent, cultivated, and fine beyond anything the French 
can imagine. She quickly put an end to the rumor that 
she was going to play at the Théftre St.-Martin next 
year instead of at her own theatre, the Renaissance. 
“What! enter into competition with myself?” she said. 
She is going to open the season at the Renaissance with 
Gintry in Le Passe of Porto-Riche. 

The medal of honor in the Salon has been given to 
Benjamin Constant’s portrait of ‘‘Mme. W.” He also 
exhibits the portrait of his son André, that was so much 
liked at the exhibition of the Boissy d’Anglas Club. 
Neither of these is among Benjamin Constant’s most 
important works. The medal was given to his position 
us aun artist. His son André, M. Benjamin Constant tells 
me, is just the dreamy, poetic-looking youth that his fatber 
represents him, and he is, as well, a writer of charming 
and delicate verses. 

In the Salon is a portrait that will some day be historic 
—that of Colonel Anstruther Thomas, by John Lorimer. 
Critics are already beginning to compare it with Sir 
Henry Raeburn’s best work,in Lorimer’s favor. It is a 
portrait of a jovial old Scotch gentleman, in riding cos- 
tume, against a tan background, and so extremely harmo- 
nious in color, so full of life and vigor, so thoroughly and 
characteristically Scotch! The face has that astonishing 
freshness that one sees in Scotch types. It is a wonder- 
ful portrait. Bonnat shows two portraits—one, a very 
characteristic Bonnat, the portrait of M. Ricard, the keep- 
er of the seals, the French ‘* Lord Chancellor,” and a por- 
trait of Mrs. J. E. C. Bodley, an attractive woman, in a 
pink dress and a black hat. I must speak of Orchardson’s 
** Little Duke,” which is delightful. Henner has a very 
remarkable portrait of his friend Carolus Duran, and 
** Le Christ au Linceul,” one of the best Henners that we 
have had for a long time; but the charm of the Henners 
is always the same—the play of light and shade, especial- 
ly of shade, on the human figure. Géréme has a “ Prom- 
enade of the Court in the Gardens of Versailles,” Gone in a 
texture that makes one think of Vernis Martin. Madame 
de Maintenon, followed by a train of court ladies, is 
drawn along in a pousse-pousse, escorted by glittering 
noblemen, with Louis XIV. himself walking beside her, 
supporting himself with a walking-stick. But the bleu 
de roi of the courtiers’ garments and the blue sky are all 
made apparently of precisely the same material, equally 
hard and terne. Rochegrosse has a sensational success. 
Nothing so bad as the ‘‘ Babylon,” which he says is still 
being promenaded about the United States, but what can 
one find interesting in an enormous canvas representing a 
peak rising out of a cemetery, on which is a mass of hu- 
man beings of all sorts and conditions struggling towards 
the top, and crushing and tearing each other in the strug- 
gle, to stretch out their hands towards angels that rush 
through the sky, leaving a trail of light behind them. 
Just as the figures approach the tapering summit they fall 
off into the cemetery beneath, and the name of the picture 
is ‘Human Anguish.” You can see that technically it 
might be very interesting, since the figures are all solidly 
and well painted, but artistically one gets but little plea- 
sure from it. KaTHARINE De Forest. 

















COSTUMES FOR GARDEN PARTIES. 

F all the pretty gowns which are included in the sum- 
mer wardrobe, the prettiest and daintiest are those 
designed to wear at garden parties and summer out-door 
entertainments. There are so many different designs 
possible in these costumes, and so much opportunity for 
effective trimming, as well as the use of most fascinating 
fabrics, that it is scarcely to be wondered at that these 
gowns play so important a part in buying summer clothes. 
Heavy materials and dark colorings are the exception 
to the rule, and while not absolutely tabooed, are not con- 
sidered smart even for elderly ladies to wear. And, by- 
the-way, a garden party is one of the few entertainments 
to which young and old are alike invited, and it devolves 
upon the middle-aged women to pay strict attention to 
what they wear, for their gowns will be quite as much 
en évidence as the more brightly colored ones worn by the 
younger people. While the bright colors, so fashionable 
at present, are not often becoming to gray hair, it is a 
mistake for women whose hair has turned gray to feel it 
incumbent upon themselves always to wear black. Soft 
grays, lavenders, and purples, and even white, are as per- 
missible for the matron as for the maid. Southern women, 
as represented by favorite heroines in fiction, and in their 
beautiful every-day life as well, have always had a fancy 
for white, and the finest of lawns and organdies and the 
richest of laces were used by them for their summer gowns; 
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and again the same fashion has revived at the North, 
so that this year most charming costumes have been de- 
signed in white for women who are over fifty, but expect 
to take part in entertaining during the season. 


FOR MIDDLE-AGED WOMEN. 


When black is worn (and the trouble is that few women 
arrive at mature ages without the loss of some dear rela- 
tive for whom their hearts stay in mourning, and who 
therefore feel that they do not care ever again to wear 
bright colors) it should be trimmed with some color, pre- 
ferably purple or white. The rich black laces that form 
part of every treasure-chest are very suitable for older 
women to wear, and their sombreness is immensely relieved 
by mixing with white. A deep lace collarette of black point- 
lace, with an edge of an inch-white Valenciennes, is an 
exceedingly becoming addition to any costume, and will 
brighten up a passé black silk gown in a wonderful fashion. 
The black mousseline de soie and the net which has the 
appliqué of white Valenciennes are also of this year’s 
happy thoughts. Bonnets of black and white, or of all 
black or all white, are of course preferable to round hats, 
and though people may suy what they will about the broad- 
brimmed hats and heavy veils taking ten years off the 
age, they add twenty in most instances. Just why it 
should be it is impossible to say, but nothing does age 
a woman so much, when she is really no longer young, 
as wearing a hat with a brim. Strings of tulle or of 
chiffon are the newest additions to the very smart little 
bonnets that are concocted to wear with gowns to garden 
parties, and the strings hide most becomingly any of the 
telltale wrinkles or objectionable heaviness about the 
throat and chin which old Father Time has a malicious 
way of bestowing upon poor mortals. 

he fancy silks are eminently suitable for garden par- 
ties. The lighter in color they are, the better, and they 
can be made as elaborate as the heart of a dressmaker can 
wish. Mousseline de soie and very sheer flowered or- 
gandie made up over silk are equally fashionable with the 
silks; indeed, are rather newer. Of course they are suit- 
able for only midsummer wear, and, furthermore, require 
the greatest care, as they easily become tumbled, and then 
lose the freshness which is their great charm. Zntre- 
deux of Valenciennes put in horizontally are very much 
used on organdie and mousseline de soie. It is slightly 
preferable to have the insertion put in bayadére fashion, 
but this is very trying to most figures. A French wo- 
man’s fairy fingers can arrange to have the stripes so put 
in that there is a fascinating little curve, which has a very 
good effect. but outside of Paris not one woman in a thou- 
sand can accomplish it satisfactorily, hence the difficulty. 
Another little item of expense which was in vogue many 
years ago, when these same gowns were fashionable, and 
which has again been revived, is a tiny, tiny edge of Va- 
lenciennes, which is put at either side of the entre-deua. 
This can only be properly done by hand, and by what is 
known as “ whipping,” something at which few seamstress- 
es of the present day are proficient. These sheer dresses 
are not made up with silk linings, but are always worn 
over the silk petticoats, which, in themselves, are dress 
skirts; they are gored, fitted carefully over the hips, and 
some of the newest have a small steel run through the 
fulness of the back breadth, thus keeping out the muslin 
skirts just where they are likely to fall in and look un- 
graceful. A soft, graceful appearance is considered ne- 
cessary to the success of any summer costume, but a 
slinky look is sufficient to kill the prettiest gown that was 
ever made. Besides the steel across the back, there should 
be a steel tape run through the hem of the silk petticoat. 
This will keep the skirts well out from the feet and give 
the desired flare. The waists of these thin gowns are hard 
to manage, and it is a very difficult matter to have a corset 
waist made that will satisfactorily hold the figure in place 
aud look well under so sheer a material as is used in the 
waist of the gown. Linings are out of the question, and 
this problem is hard to solve. It is said that the best of 
all plans is to use some well-cut evening waist that is 
laced us an underbody, and in this way the desired fitting 
of the thin waist can be had, and at the same time the 
pretty curve of the figure from under the arms to the 
waist can be made prominent. 


DOTTED GRASS CLOTH AND SWISS MUSLIN, 


There is a wiriness and stiffness in most of the muslins 
this year which is capital for the skirts, and the dotted 
Swiss and a very sheer grass cloth which looks like Swiss 
is very much used, in white with a tiny dot of helio- 
trope, or pale green with black dot, or yellow with white 
dot, and so on indefinitely. The skirts of gowns made of 
this material are trimmed with a lot of little ruffles over- 
lapping one another, each edged with lace. The waist, 
made in surplice fashion, is so covered with the trimming 
of lace and ribbons that the original shape is of very little 
importance. The odder the effect that can be obtained in 
the trimming, the better. For instance, a heavy white 
lace which is used on a yellow and white dress is trimmed 
with a narrow footing on which are laid three rows of 
very narrow black velvet, sewed on at the edge of the lace 
to look like a ruffle. Collarettes, tabs, fancy fronts, and 
caps to the sleeves are on all the thin dresses, and while 
the sleeves have undoubtedly grown smaller this season, 
the trimmings that are put over them so completely cover 
their real dimensions that it cannot be said there is any 
marked difference as to the amount of room required for 
a fashionably dressed woman. 

The very sheer brilliant-colored goat’s-hair in the light 
shades make up into very smart gowns, and are trimmed 
with lace and velvet. Ribbons, which have been a veri- 
table epidemic, are rarely seen made up with the more ex- 
pensive fabrics. They seem to have been relegated b 
general consent to wash goods or to very thin materi- 
als, and exquisitely pretty they are when made up with 
them. The flowered muslins with the Dresden taffeta 
ribbon are simply dainty and lovely enough in their col- 
oring for an artist to rave over, and for a young girl with 
a fresh bright complexion the pinks and the blues are 
combined in the most becoming of colorings. At a gar- 
den party not long ago, given near New York, the two 
girls whose costumes were most admired wore the sim- 

lest of white lawn gowns, made with full waists and deep 

rie Antoinette fichus, trimmed with lace and ribbons, 

at throat and waist of pale pink and blue Pompadour 

ribbon. They were really cheap gowns—a most unusual 

thing, by-the-way, for muslin gowns are about as expen- 
sive a luxury as the uninitiated can find to indulge in. 
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GOWNS OF CREPE DE CHINE. 


Crépe de Chine and several of the other kinds of crépe 
are made up into some of the new costumes. Silk crépe 
is an exquisite material to look at, but the hardest of all 
to make up satisfactorily. It really requires a silk lin- 
ing, but must never be sewed into the seams with the silk, 
and soft folds and graceful draperies must be employed in 
the construction of any crépe dress, while small ruffles 
and elaborate effects must never be attempted. The pale 
yellow, the gray, the heliotrope,and a deep shade of or- 
ange are all among the new things. Curiously enough, 
the orange is combined with bright scarlet, and a gown 
sent home from one of the leading dressmakers, and which 
has two waists, has the one designed for evening wear 
trimmed heavily with scarlet poppies. The other waist, 
which is intended for out-door entertainments, is very 
much softened by profuse trimmings of white lace and 
mousseline de soie. The sleeves of this last waist are 
particularly odd. They fit quite tight from the elbow to 
just below the shoulder, where there is a great puff of the 
orange crépe. The sleeves themselves are composed of 
two pieces of white lace about five inches in width. 

The most dressy and elaborate of all the hats should be 
worn for garden parties. The fancy straws, trimmed with 
puffings of mousseline de soie, chiffon, or even organdie, 
with the soft feathers of the bird-of-paradise or of the 
lophopbore, are mixed with stiff wings and bunches of nat- 
ural-looking flowers, and form a most dressy head-gear, 
which accords charmingly with the light materials and 
bright coloring used in the gowns themselves. Light 

loves are, of course, necessary. The Suéde are covler 

or summer wear, but the white glacé kid, which are so 
cheap, are possible when the sleeves are made to reach 
the wrist. 


A BOOK FOR SUMMER DAYS. 


Y the law of contrast, the best book for a sum- 
mer day should certainly be one which carries the 
thoughts to snowy solitudes, absolute silence, and intense 
cold. The picturesque volume entitled On Snow-Shoes to 
the Barren Grounds is so penetrated with realism that 
one shivers when reading it, let the temperature mark 
what it may of heat and humidity. Had Mr. Caspar 
Whitney done nothing more than to show an example of 
amazing pluck, courage, and endurance by his wonderful 
and adventurous journey into the lonely lands beyond 
Edmonton, he would have won our plaudits. His story is 
an unconscious record of extraordinary fortitude, of hero- 
ism in the face of danger, of dauntless bravery and relent- 
less will, along with which one reads between the lines to 
find a delicate strain of tenderness for suffering when it is 
not his own (to which he is indifferent) a chivalric sym- 
pathy with women and children, and a compassionate re- 
gard for dogs, te which animals he pays a well-earned 
tribute. The dog is the only friend the explorer has in 
these desert, places swept by the cruel wind and over- 
drifted by the inclement snow. Starved, beaten, abused, 
unprotected from the weather, loaded to his utmost 
strength, the dog is faithful. His sagacity discovers the 
trail when man cannot find it; bis courage holds out when 
the Indian’s cowardice has gotten the mastery of him; his 
endurance is almost phenomenal, when the conditions of 
his poor, ill-treated, most pitiful life are taken into account. 
Of the Indian women in this far land Mr. Whitney gives 
a pathetic account. “Life,” he says, “is a serious affair 
for the women. The woman is the country drudge. Her 
work is never finished. She chops the firewood, dries the 
fish and meat, snares rabbits, and carries her catch into the 
post on her back; scrapes and tans the moose and caribou 
hides, from the latter of which she afterward makes the 
babiche (Northland string), by cutting it into strips an 
eighth of an inch wide; laces the snow-shoes, makes and 
embroiders with beads the mittens, moccasins, and leg- 
gings; yields the lion’s share of the scanty larder to her 
husband when he is at home luxuriating in smoke and 
sleep, and when he is away gives her children her tiny 
allowance of fish, and goes hungry without a murmur. 

* This is the woman of the post. She of the woods das 
all this and more. In addition to chopping the firewoou, 
she seeks and hauls it; not only dries but catches the fish, 
goes after and quarters and brings in the game her master 
has killed; breaks camp and pitches it again where the 
husband indicates by sticking up brush in the snow. 
When there is plenty she makes her meal on that which 
her lord leaves, and when there is little she starves, along 
with her children and the dogs. 

** When she gives birth to her child it is in a lodge by her- 
self, unattended and apart from the others. If at the time 
she is with a travelling band, she turns aside to pitch ber 
lodge, and next morning, mayhap, with the new-born bale 
added to her other burdens, she goes on after the Indians 
that have not tarried.” 

No description of hardship and sorrow could be more 
vivid than this. If, with a difference, it be the condition 
of woman in every uncivilized community, the difference 
being that the North American Indian is more phlegmatic, 
more stolid, and more barbarous than any other savage, 
and that the climate is unfriendly as a freezing latitude 
can make it, this only points the moral that women 
owe their privileges and exaltation to civilization and to 
Christianity. 

These benign forces have operated in favor of the 
weaker sex wherever they have had a chance to act, and 
Mr. Whitney’s book only confirms the reader who believes 
in missions in the conviction that even these Indians may 
yet be reached, and this state of affairs changed. It may 
take generations. There ure many generations between 
ourselves and the half-naked Picts and Huns of history. 

Next to the constant suffering endured by Mr. Whitney 
in his six months’ trip, the squalor of his surroundings and 
the dreadful omnipresence of vermin and dirt impress the 
reader. The brave explorer was always cold, and always 
hungry the entire way. Sleeping was accomplished under 
difficulties. There was always a colder day to be dreaded 
in advance, and so the other blanket might not be added. 
But hardships and privations did not daunt Mr. Whitney. 
He had so trained himself physically that his body was an 
instrument which obediently served the masterful soul, and 
he returned to New York in good condition, bearing 
trophies, having killed big game, and acquired informa- 
tion of great value’to scientific people and geographers. 

Marearet E. Sancster. 
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"RENCH WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 

OR wear at the casino at a watering-place is a very 
I smart costume from Félix, illustrated on the front 
page; it is a costume of Pompadour silk streaked with 
gold and straw-colored mousseline de soie. The skirt of 
the mousseline de soie is made with entre-deuz of white 
lace. A band of the lace forms a heading for a full 
flounce of the mousseline. The basque of Pompadour 
brocade opens in front over a vest of the mousselive de 
sole covered with lace 


Fig. 1.—Lace-TRIMMED Lawn Matinée.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. IIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


The hat to be worn with this costume 
is of gray and white straw. At the right 
side of the crown is a bow of black vel 
vet fastened in place with a buckle of 
pearls and rhinestones. On the left side 
is a colonel’s plume with a bunch of 
black quills. All around the brim is a 
full trimming of white tulle, and under- 
neath the brim is a pleating of the tulle. 
On the back a buach of flowers—mimo- 
sa and roses 

For a little girl is a dainty frock of 
navy-blue wool trimmed with white, and 
large straw sailor hat. 

An attractive costume for the sea-side, 
a model from the Maison Kriegck of 
Paris, shown on page 549, is of taffeta 
silk with an elaborate flowered pattern. 
The gored skirt has a trimming of side 
pleats of satin the same shade as the 
predominating tone of the silk. The 
waist is of mousseline de soie, made 
with corselet of heavy guipure lace, 
Across the front is a strap of the lace 
which is fastened with jewelled buttons, 
while two of the same buttons fasten the 
belt at either side 

The broad straw hat is trimmed with 
ruchings of mousseline de soie and with 
lophophore feathers. 





Fig. 2.—Backx or Matinte, Fie. 1. 
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Liven Batiste Gown witn Moré 
Tarreta Sasu 
For pattern and description see No, V. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Front View or Frencn Gown on First Pace. 
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A LESSON IN ETHICS. 


we times in child-training example is more power- 


ful than precept, and the mother or teacher effaces 


by an indiscreet word or act the impression she has labo- 
riously sought to make by command and perhaps enforced 
by penalty. And precept itself is a force never to be 
minified. 


Not long ago, on a ferry thronged by holiday people, a 


Gown or TAFFETA AND EMBROIDERED BaTISTE. 
For pattern and description see No. L on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


pretty home group was observed by a 
quiet woman whose love of children 
leads her never to pass one of them by 
without mental notice. The child in 
the group was beautiful, a fair, sensi- 
tive-looking little creature with golden 
curls and large soft blue eyes, and evi- 
dently she was her mother’s darling, 
every article of her attire, from the 
pretty poke-bonnet to the dainty shges 
and stockings, revealing the touch of 
love and tasteful discrimination as well. 
Father, mother, and auntie regarded 
the little one with pride, and appeared 
to appreciate the air of distinction which 
she lent to the little company. 

*“‘Now, Mabel,” said mamma, “‘ we 
are going to Aunt Kate’s, and you must 
not behave as you did the last time you 
were there. Papa, do you know that 
Mabel was very naughty indeed when 
she last went to Aunt Kate's?” 





Vest ror Jacket Bopice. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 




































SLACK LACE CAPE. 


For back, pattern, and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


Papa looked benignant and indulgent, as if Mabel’s possible 
naughtiness, past, present, or to come, did not affect his peace 
of mind in the least. But Mabel’s delicate face flushed, and she 


showed distressful surprise. 
“What did she do?” inquired papa. 


** Aunt Kate came flying down in her quick, impulsive way, 


and hugged and kissed Mabel, but Mabel drew 
herself away and was very shy, and when Aunt 
Kate said, ‘ Why, my dear, don’t you know me?’ 
the child said, ‘No, I don’t; I never saw you 
before.’ ” 

** Well,” said the father, ‘‘ wasn’t that the 
truth?” 

“It was, papa,” eagerly cried the little one. 
“I did not know her.” 

“In some circumstances,” remarked the mo- 
ther, “‘ it is your duty to know a person, and you 
are not too young to learn it. It isn’t a ques- 
tion of truth; it’s a question of manners.” 

The boat was 
moored to ger dock, 
and the little group 
passedon. But the 
on-looker went her 
way perplexed and 
saddened. Is there 
in life asadder sight 
than that of a child 
whose moral sense 
is distorted by 
wrong training, 
whose point of view 
is «wilfully ob- 
scured, and whose 
standards are low- 
ered by the lack of 
conscience on the 
part of parents? 

So many tempta 
tions lie in wait for 
children,in so many 
ways they are as 
sailed, that one 
would fancy the 
mother’s greatest 
desire would lie 
in the direction 
of arming them 
against evil, of 
strengthening their 
wills, and leading 
them to live nobly. 
No lower reason, 
of wish to make 
a pleasant impres- 
sion, of hope to 
promote a child's 
worldly advantage, 
should for an in- 
stant lead a mother 
to educate a young 
soul in deceit and 
sin. 


A GRASSY 
SPOT. 
** 4 ND where have 
you been?” I 
asked, severely, as 
she brushed by me 
onthestreet. ‘“ You 


fall over your Fig. 1.—LitrLe Gik1's SERGE 
friends; your hat is FRocg, 
not on straight; For description see pattern-sheet Sup))l. 
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your hands are full of wild flowers; and your skirt is sus- dressmakers and cooking, and I pitied them all from the 
piciously grass-stained—” bottom of my heart.” 
‘‘ Ah,” she interrupted me, dividing her blossoms as she ** But you had to leave it and come down to social fane- 


spoke, ‘I’ve found such a grassy spot! To-morrow I tions an 
must give to a dressmaker, and to cooking and jelly-mak- 
ing all the afternoon, The next day a party of friends grassy spot home with me. 
come, and for weeks we shall be sight-seeing, visiting, and to help 
giving and attending social functions. I had to fortify 
myself somehow, 

“T’ve been a whole day, dear, sitting or lying under a 
tree on top of a hill. I’ve been staring at the sky, and 


the dressmaker.” 

“‘Ah, no,” she smiled, serenely; ‘I’ve brought the 
I have it—in my memory— 
me through the next few weeks.” 


at Way Py a) 
the clouds, and at the place where they meet the earth, 4 = 
and at the hedges and trees, and walking back and forth J ys .) 
through the grass, just for the pure pleasure of it, and 


watching the shadows creep up and down the hill-sides, 
and across the fields, and seeing far below me the little 
houses and farm-buildings, and the ribbons of roads, and the 
tiny ants of. people crawling along them. And 
they all looked so far off, and seemed so foolish 
to be going along, doing so many stupid, unne- 
cessary things, when any one of them who chose 
could be lying on a hill and staring at the clouds 
likeme. And then I considered the poor wretch- Fig. 5.—BAck or Batiste Fig. 6.—Back or TarLor 
es who must go to entertainments, and attend to Gown, Fie. 4. CosTUME ON Pace 553. 
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Fig. 2.—Costume with Contrastine Fig. 8.—Biack Monarr Costume. 


Bopice. For pattern and description see No. 


Fig. 4—Batistz Gown.—[See 
Fig. 5.] 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 

















THE STORY OF AN OLD SOUL. 
BY JULIA MAGRUDER. 


LL things considered, it was not strange that Clement 
iL Rhodes should have looked back upon his one year 
of marriage as a mere episode in his experience. His had 
been a life of more or less excited and turbulent episodes 
all through, and perhaps that one—his marriage with an ig- 
norant and pretty school-girl—was now among the vaguest 
of all the emotional impressions which were stamped upon 
his brain 

He had been nearer to fifty than forty, and a conven- 
tional type of old beau, when he had chanced to be thrown 
familiarly into the society of this young girl. Young girls 
were somewhat rare in his experience, for the reason that 
all such who had any one to look out for them were pro- 
tected from the dangers of anything more than a very 
casual acquaintance with him. He was permitted to take 
them in to dinner, dance with them, or pay them any pass- 
ing attention when they were fully chaperoned, but there 
the line was drawn 

It was an unusual experience for him, therefore, when, 
during a visit to some friends in the country, he found 
himself frequently té@te-A-téte with a girl of eighteen, who 
had as little idea of protecting herself from a man like him 
as her hostess had of protecting her. The fact was this 
hostess had frankly declared to him her wish that he 
should marry this girl, saying that she was both too poor 
and too pretty to look out for herself. 

The idea, when first presented to Rhodes, seemed absurd 
in the extreme, for he was poor also, and lived in a hand- 
to-mouth fashion, which he had known better than to ask 
any woman to share. He had never entertained the pos- 
sibility of marrying any but a rich woman; and now, as 
he had grown older and his shiftless habits were more 
fixed upon him, he had begun to realize that his chance 
of doing this was of the smallest. The idea of marrying 
a penniless girl, however, was more preposterous still, and 
it was therefore a great surprise to him when he found 
himself committed to this marriage. 

It had come about simply enough. He was a thorough- 
ly initiated old flirt, and when he had tried some of his 
wiles upon this ingénue, and she had responded by an in 
nocent revelation of her love for him, there proved to be 
one note in him sufficiently finely tuned to compel him to 
act honorably by this young girl who had trusted him 
Without stopping to consider how it would hamper him 
for the future, he married her, and took her to as com 
fortable a little set of rooms as he could manage to secure. 

He was in love with her, of course. Falling in love was 
one of the most facile of feats to Rhodes, and falling out 
was about as easy. Heretofore dancers and comic-opera 
singers had been the most frequent objects of his worn- 
out affections, and the present contrast to all this had un- 
doubtedly something piquant in it. 

After a few months, however, the prosaic demands of 
the monotonous home life in the little suburban roost, 
where his friends never came, got to be very wearing, par 
ticularly as his wife was delicate, and indisposed to we 
him in his trips to the theatres and concert-halls, which 
had become a confirmed habit of his life. She did not 
wish to confine him at home, however, and she insisted on 
his going without her, so that gradually he found himself 
slipping back into his bachelor ways. 

It was very welcome to Rhodes about this time to have 
any means of drowning care, for he was badgered about 
debts and expenses, finding it more than he could do to 
keep going even that poor establishment. He had a des- 
ultory occupation as an insurance agent, by which he 
picked up a little money now and then; but younger and 
more industrious men were fast pushing him aside, and 
his income diminished as his expenses increased 

It was therefore, even to his consciousness, just as well 
that his young wife died. It would perhaps have been 
better if the baby had died with her, and he could so have 
buried out of sight all reminder of that strange and incon- 
gruous episode in his life 

But the baby, a tiny girl child, did notdie. She strug- 
gled through teething and whooping-cough, and measles, 
and many other such attacks, in the midst of neglect, cold, 
heat, hunger, and pain, and lived on, growing into an al- 
most preternaturally serious, wise, and thoughtful child. 

There is a theory of which this father and child might 
be taken as striking examples. It is to the effect that 
every created soul has the same period of human life to 
compass, and that it exists, in successive human incarna 
tions, until that period is accomplished. Sometimes but 
an hour or a minute may be needed to make up the exact 
sum, but the reincarnation must necessarily be, even if 
for no longer a time than that. This theory, we are told, 
accounts for the phenomena of youth in age and age in 
youth which we so often see; in other words, it explains 
why a very aged person is often silly and childish, and a 
young child wise and matured in mind. When this oc- 
curs (0 the theory goes) the old person is in his or her 
first incarnation—is, in fact, a young soul—while the child 
may be in his or her last incarnation, an old soul almost 
ready to be liberated from humanity and admitted to the 
higher life 

Whetser there be truth in this theory or not, certain it 
is that Clem Rhodes had the attributes of a young soul, 
ignorant in mind and shallow in feeling, while his little 
daughter (whom her fond mother had named Clementina) 
had the mental force and depth of feeling which might 
well seem to belong to an old soul 

The strangest part of it was the way in which they both 
seemed to realize the truth about themselves. Although 
Clementina was now but six years old, and her father was 
well over fifty, there could be no question as to which of 
them was the guiding, ruling, dominating spirit. Her 
mind was as marked for its orderliness as her father’s was 
for the absence of that trait. Quite from within she had 
evolved a sentiment of horror for debt and loose-dealing 
of every kind, and she would sit in judgment on her fa- 
ther for such practices in a way which, however strange, 
he never thought of resenting. In some way never fully 
accounted for she had formed the habit of calling him 
Clem,” or “* Boy,” instead of ‘‘ Papa.” 

Clementina was by no means beautiful—a small, thin, 
pale child, with enormous dark eyes, which were so 
thoughtful and steady in their expression that most people 
who looked at her, ever so casually, found their attention 
caught and fixed, and an impression of wonder conveyed 
to them. 

The child's life was almost absolutely lonely, in spite of 
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the fact that she had found out and entered herself as a 
upil at a small free school in the neighborhood; for she 
Fone apart from every one; and although she made ex- 
traordinary progress in her lessons, she made no friends. 
It was her father’s habit to be absent all day, so she pre- 
pared her little mid-day meal and partook of it alone. 

By this time Rhodes’s flagging energies and accumula- 
ting years had reduced him to such poverty that his for- 
mer rather comfortable set of rooms was now diminished 
to one, and in this he and the child slept, cooked, ate their 
meals, and lived. They had two folding-beds, which 
were closed up in the daytime, and a folding-table, which 
was then opened. At night the beds were lowered into 
the central space of the room and the table folded back 
against the wall. 

Rhodes always took his breakfast and late dinner with 
the child, these meals being cooked and served by her 
with very little help from him. She also did the market- 
ing and kept the accounts, setting down all her figures 
neatly and accurately, but getting his help in adding up 
the columns. 

The father, of course, bad a life of his own, which was 
as apart from the child’s as her.long, lonely hours were 
apart from his. He had dropped out of society almost 
entirely, and he frequented the theatres more than ever. 
Occasionally he took the child with him; but although she 
never so far relaxed her dignity as to fall asleep, she seem- 
ed to get but little pleasure out of it, and her solemn air 
and deeply thoughtful expression so grated on him that he 
was glad that she did not oftener express a wish to go. 

Clementina was a "1! wakeful child, and he had 
never yet been able to steal into the room, no matter at 
what bour of the night, or with what degree of stealth, 
that she had not heard him. 

**That you, boy?” she v ould say, her voice sounding 
strangely conscious in the stillness and darkness. Then, 
invariably, she would sit up in her little bed and strike a 
match and light the candle placed beside her. Then when 
at her command he would come to kiss her good-night, 
she would give him that swift, searching look which he 
always knew was coming, and then, if satisfied, lie down 
and go quietly to sleep. 

As a general thing it happened that she was satisfied, 
but there had been times when it was otherwise, and those 
occasions Rhodes remembered with such distinct unplea- 
santness that they served him as valuable warnings. She 
had never uttered any rebuke in words, but the deep, pen- 
etrating condemnation of her concentrated gaze had made 
him feel that for that moment his life was turned inside 
out to her, and that she saw him as he was. 

This was all the more painful to him because of the fact 
that the child seemed to be ssed of an inherent re- 
spect for him. She advised and even censured him at 
times, it is true, but always Rhodes had a sense of being 
deferred to, and it was a grateful feeling to the heart of 
such a poor devil as he. 

Clementina never complained of solitude, and, as a rule, 
she seemed to prefer these lonely evenings, spent in study- 
ing her lessons, tidying things up, sewing on buttons, 
cleaning spots from her father’s clothes, and doing odd 
jobs of mending, to the alternative of going to the theatre. 
Occasionally, however, she would announce that she was 
going with ie. and at such times he never objected. 

Rhodes had now been a widower for more than six years, 
and these years had been a tolerably fair copy of his bach- 
elor days, except that he now made his life among peo- 
ple of a somewhat lower grade than formerly, these being 
almost exclusively third-rate actresses, dancers, concert- 
singers, etc. It was a life through which he would quick- 
ly have sunk very low but for one thing—the influence 
of Clementina. She never preached goodness to him, nor 
talked religion(poor child,she had been taught little enough 
of either), and yet she continually held him up to his bet- 
ter self, and dragged him back to it when he fell away. 

About this time there came along a celebrated dancer, 
whose services were engaged for the entire season at the 
summer-garden concerts, and poor old Clem, for the forti- 
eth time, imagined that the grande passion of his life had 
come upon him. 

Mademoiselle Tarara was not so far removed from first 

outh as he was, but she was still by no means young. 
Her matured charms, however, were positively deadly to 
the troops of — who attended these concerts, and she 
soon found herself not only a financial but a popular suc- 
cess. She was fond of boys, and her intercourse with them 
was far less harmful to them than it might have been. 
She had a great deal of rollicking fun in her, and she could 
always sing better and kick higher when she was spurred 
on by the enthusiastic clapping and shouting of her young 
admirers. With the single exception of Rhodes, they were 
all many years her junior. 

And if she was fond of the boys, she was also fond of 
Rhodes, for the very reason that he was a foil for them. 
Life was behind him, as it was behind her, and she often 
found his point of view congenial after too much of the 
boyish element. 

Rhodes was admitted to the privilege of visiting her 
at her own rooms, which the boys were not, and bis bat- 
tered old heart was in the seventh heaven of delight. 

The people whom he met at the Tarara’s rooms were 
of a sort with herself, and al] of them were so easy-going 
and inconsequent that it was a pleasant reaction from the 
rather constraining ideal held up to him by his child. 

Poor old Clem! He had been a dreamer all his life, of 
the earth, earthy, though his dreams had been—and shift- 
ing and unstable as they were in character. The favor 
which the Tarara showed him now had led him into 
dreams of a marriage with her, which would estabiish him 
for life in the greenroom and lime-light atmosphere which 
he loved, and would give him not only the Tarara her- 
self, whom he believed he was madly in love with, but 
also all the other things which he desired in life. 1n the 
ame of these hopes he had resolutely concealed from 

er the knowledge of the fact that he had a child, believ- 
ing that that would be quite fatal to his cause. 

In the evenings, when work was over, and the tiny room 
in perfect order, Clementina would sit alone and think. 
What did she think of, there in her little chair, so neat 
and self-collected, with her eyes fixed on space before her, 
or else occasionally turned upward to the stars, which she 
could see a small bright patch of out of her little window? 
Her experiences in this human existence had been so mea- 
gre. the avenues of knowledge so limited, that it would 
almost seem reasonable to suppose that she drew upon 
former experiences, in some other incarnation, for the ma- 
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terial for that deep thinking and wise doing which con- 
tinually occupied her. 

One evening it happened that Clem became conscious 
of an unusually penetrating and scrutinizing look fixed 
upon him by this austere child of his, and fre imagined 
that it was in some occult way the result of that investi- 
gation which caused her to announce, suddenly, 

“I’m going with you this evening, Clem.” 

‘* Where?” he said, su 

** Wherever you are going.” 

“T’'m going to the concert,” he said; and then added, 
dissuadingly, ‘* You wouldn't like it.” 

** But I’m going,” she answered, putting away her dust- 
—— after having made the room as neat as usual. 

le felt a certain protest and anxiety, but he never re- 
sisted her, and so a little later they were taking their 
places in front of the lowered curtain. The prices at 
these concerts were very small, and there was always a 
good attendance, but the child and her father being early, 
they got good seats. 

In spite of himself, Clem was feeling rather uncomfort 
able this evening. He was not so free to indulge his ad- 
miration for the inimitable Tarara with this discordant 
element beside him—and what if his secret should be dis- 
covered? He had, moreover, the strongest feeling that 
Clementina’s eyes invariably saw straight through the 
surface of things into their souls. He was afraid for her 
to see the Tarara, and still more afraid for the Tarara to 
see her, though of course, if this should happen, he need 
not own the relationship between them. 

Clem now felt a shrinking from the thought of Cle- 
mentina’s comments on the ‘Tarara, and he didn’t like the 
idea of the dancer's appearing before the child in her tin- 
sel and tights. She always came out so arrayed for at 
least one dance, though she generally changed her cos- 
tume a good maay times during the evening. 

As Rhodes took a furtive look at the figure beside him, 
his sense of discomfiture increased. 

She was startlingly pale, and so slim and delicate that 
he was not surprised that the people about them looked at 
her with a certain pity, which, it was evident, she took no 
count of. Her odd garments and queer hat also marked 
her out for special notice; and when, taken in connection 
with all the rest, one noted the strange penetrating gaze 
of her immense dark eyes, it was not surprising perhaps 
that Rhodes felt uncomfortable and half irritated at the 
position in which he found himself. 

That fixed, absorbed look on the child’s face did not 
change when the performance began. It was a merry 
chorus, which made the audience laugh and beat time, but 
Clementina was unmoved. Then two men came out and 
danced a clog-dance, during which her look remained the 
same—as if, somehow, she saw through and beyond it all. 

It was with a feeling of distinct apprehension that 
Rhodes now saw Mademoiselle Tarara make her appear- 
ance. She was dressed in an Italian peasant costume, but 
the skirts were shorter and the bodice lower than need re 
quired. He looked at the child to see if her face expressed 
any disapproval. To his great surprise, he saw that that 
little pale face had softened into a look of pleasure, as if 
she recognized something that she liked. 

The Tarara, meanwhile, was posed, with her hands on 
her hips, waiting for her cue from the orchestra. 

As she stood so she looked around the house with an 
expression of friendly good-will on her face—the true in- 
dex of a quality in her which accounted largely for her 
popularity. Then she began to sing. 

t was a ballad of the ** homely pathetic” order, such as 
never fails to go to the hearts of an audience, with its al- 
lusions to mother, wife, child, home, etc., and the Tarara 
sang it with great feeling. 

Rhodes, watching that strange child of his, whom he 
always felt to be a mystery beyond his ken, saw now 
look of deep content and pleasure settle on her face, and 
some very rare teardrops rise into her eyes. 

When the song had ended, she turned to him and said, 
abruptly, 

“*T love that lady.” 

A strange sense of joy throbbed through the man’s heart 
at these words. They were something more than a sur 
prise. 

** She is good and kind,” said Clementina, with the same 
tone of conviction. ‘1 wish she would come back.” 

Rhodes, for his part, rather dreaded that return, for fear 
the sweet impression might be destroyed. But when she 
afterwards appeared as a smart hussar and sang a barrack 
song, and then as a vivandiére and gurgled her song from 
over a tin canteen, the impression which she had made 
upon the child was evidently not disturbed. 

It was noticeable, however, that the Tarara was the 
only one of the performers who had found favor with 
Clementina. The others either bored her or roused a feel- 
ing of disapproval, which that strong little face well knew 
how to express. 

The last appearance of the Tarara was in a ballet cos 
tume, and as she floated out on the stage and pirouetted 
up to the foot-lights Rhodes glanced with real timidity at 
the child. He dreaded the effect of the bare limbs and 
painted face upon this austere judge. But Clementina’s 
eyes were fixed with a look of unmixed pleasure upon the 
dancer, who, as Clem now saw, to his amazement, canght 
and returned her gaze. 

It was for a second only, but there could be no doubt 
of it, and the child saw it also, for she flushed with happi- 
ness and said, under her breath, 

“Oh, the sweet lady!” 

With the same look of confidence and content she fol- 
lowed every movement until the dance was ended. 

The Tarara, after that one glance, did not again look 
at the child, but as she skimmed and bounded about the 
stage, going through all the peculiarly imbecile motions 
of the modern ballet dance, as she toyed with her tarlatan 
skirts and sidled diagonally on her poor blunted toes, 
threw her body backward and waved her arms, then 
smirked and grimaced at the applause that burst from the 
house, the child’s gaze grew more and more delighted, 
until it deepened into a look of burning love. 

This gaze also the dancer caught as she was leaving 
the stage, and she not only caught but returned it. 
Rhodes began to feel deeply alarmed for his secret, but 
the reflection that she could not possibly know that the 
child was his partly reassured him. 

The Tarara vanished in a storm of applause. She had 
outdone herself to-night, and the audience sent up a vo- 
ciferous encore. 
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“Oh, is she coming back? Is she coming back?” asked 
Clementina, breathlessly. 

Her father, greatly wondering, assured ber that the 
dancer would return. 

But as the applause rose, subsided, then swelled again, 
and no Tarara appeared, he found that he had spoken too 
quickly. It became evident that the favorite refused to 
respond to the-encore; and now as four couples ini the cos- 
tumes of Bowery toughs swaggered out on the stage, the 
house grew quiet and turned its attention to the new per- 
formance. 

But Clementina would not look at them. Instead, she 
— to her father and said, in a voice of emphatic com- 
mand, 

“Take me to see that lady.” 

Rhodes was accustomed to obey the mandates of this 
imperious child, but for once he resisted her. 

“I cannot,” he said; ‘‘ she is in her room. - She is tired. 
People are not allowed to go to her private room.” 

“But Lam going,” said Clementina, in a tone which, in 
all his experience, he had never known her to utter a fiat 
that was unfulfilled. As she spoke she rose from her 
place and took her father’s hand, urging him insistently 
to go. Seeing that they were being observed by those 
about them, Rhodes yielded unwillingly, and when they 
were without, in the vestibule of the theatre, she spoke 
again, in the same tone: 

“I am going to see that lady,” she said. 
not take me, I will go without you.” 

He was so accustomed to seeing her perform resolute] 
whatever she undertook—this strange, determined child 
of his—that he felt that he could not thwart her will, and so 
he began, ina helpless, entreating fashion, to try to alter it. 

“Oh, Clementina, please don’t go,” he said. “Come 
home with me—please do! I'll do anything you want if 
you'll only come home with me now.’ 

** Not until I have seen that lady,” said the child, an 
expression of indomitable purpose making her little face 
look strangely old. 

Poor Clem was almost in tears. He felt that he had not 
the power to resist her, and he felt, at the same time, that 
if she carried her point his case was lost with the Tarara. 
He had hoped to win her consent to marry him, and he had 
meant to conceal the child’s existence until the marriage 
should be over, and then to confess it, throwing himself 
upon her mercy, and offering to put the child in some 
school or asylum where she should be kindly treated and 
yet got out of the way. 

But if Clementina persisted, now all would be lost. 
resolved upon a subterfuge and a lie. 
pose must be frustrated at all costs. 

“If you will come with me now,” he said, ‘‘I will take 
you to see her to-morrow. Come, Clementina, please.” 

“*To-morrow will not do,” the child began, in that same 
tone of resolution, but at this instant a boy came up to 
them and delivered a message to Clem. iis message 
was a summons to him to come at once to the Tarara’s 
room and to bring the child 

With « last effort at resistance he was beginning to 
frame an excuse, when, in the very midst of his speech, 
Clementina said, decisively, speaking to the boy: 

“‘Tam coming. Show me the way,” and the poor old 
father was scarcely surprised when he found the messenger 
ignoring him entirely and obeying the words of the child. 

She had already started after him, and Clem could only 
follow them, in feeble wretchedness and disappointment. 

The boy led the way through various dusty and dimly 
lighted passages, and presently paused before a door at 
which he rapped sharply and then walked away. 

A voice said, ‘‘ Come in.” 

Clementina turned the knob and entered, her father fol- 
lowing, and taking care to close the door behind him. 

Instead of finding the popular dancer flung in pictu- 
resque abandonment on the lounge, drinking iced cham- 
pagne or smoking a cigarette, which was what Rhodes 
expected, he saw her seated before her dressing-table, 
on which were scattered a disorderly collection of wigs, 
masks, powder-puffs, curling-irons, rouge-pots, and vari- 
ous other paraphernalia of her profession. Her elbows 
were crushing some artificial flowers as she sat with her 
chin in her hands and her gaze fixed solemnly upon her 
own reflection in the mirror. 

As she turned toward them the child ran forward and 
flung her arms around the dancer’s bare neck, lifting her 
face to be kissed. 

The Tarara gave a little cry and sprang to her feet, and 
then the next instant crouched down again and made a 
motion as if she would cover with her short tarlatan skirts 
the exposure of plump legs cased in thin flesh-colored 
tights. What had come over her? Those shapely limbs 
were usually her pride. When had she felt any sense of 
modesty about them before? 

But the child was not looking at them. Neither did she 
look at the false hair, the rouge, the powder, the painted 
eyebrows and distre lids. She had clasped her arms around 
the dancer’s neck again and was looking straight into her 
eyes. 

The feeling which came to the Tarara as she met that 
look was that one creature saw her soul at last. 

“T love you. You are kind and sweet and good,” the 
child said, softly, still regarding her with that deep, pene- 
trating gaze, and with intense conviction in her tone. 

The Tarara’s painted face began to quiver, and great 
teardrops brimmed her eyes as she caught the little crea 
ture to her, crushing to irremediable flatness her diapha- 
nous tarlatan skirts. She strained the small creature to her 
breast a moment, and then seated her on her lap. She had 
caught up a rich plush cape from a chair, and had thrown 
it over the tights and dancing shoes. 

Rhodes, meanwhile, stood looking on, in a state of stu- 
pefaction. They had both forgotten him as they clung 
to each other with close kisses and embraces. 

A deep emotion was evident in both of them, but its 
character was different. The woman was stirred to a 
passionate excitement; her breaths came in deep, catch- 
ing sobs, her face worked with a nervous strain, and her 
cheeks flushed hotly under their rouge. 

The child, on the other hand, was deeply calm and 
grave. She lay with utter contentment in that bedizened 
creature’s arms, and looked up at her as trustingly and 
unquestioningly as though she had been a Madonna. This 
long,deep, concentrated look was undisturbed as she said, 
with a wondering seriousness, 

“* Are you my mother?” 

** No, darling, no,” the dancer said, bending above her 
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with a mother’s tenderness, while the tears ran down her 
cheeks, making a pitiable daub of black and white and 
red there. , 

‘My mother died,” the child went on, looking only at 
the gentle eyes of the woman, and speaking in a grave 
and placid tone. 

“‘And my little baby died,” the dancer said. ‘She 
would have beén as old as you. She died before she ever 
knew her mother’s face, and my heart has been empty 
ever since.” 

**L love you,” said the child. 

The strong, spasmodic movement with which the 
dancer crushed her to her heart as she said these words 
must have been age | painful, but if it was, the child 
gave no sign, except a radiant smile of joy. There was a 
look of almost holy calm upon the little pallid face. She 
put up one small hand and patted lovingly the smeared 
face that bent above her. 

** You are good,” she said. 

‘*Am I, darling? Oh, 1 should like to be! If my little 
baby had lived perhaps I should have been, though every- 
body has been bad to me. No one has ever loved me as 
you do before.” 

“Your little child loves you,” was the quiet anawer, 
still with that look and tone of knowledge. 

“Oh, do you think she does, and that I will some time 
have her again?” 

** Yes,” said the child, with a certainty that seemed to 
make doubt unreasonable. Then looking around, as if in 
sudden recollection, she said: ‘‘ Clem—Boy—come here.” 

A lingering hope sprang up in Rhodes’s heart at these 
words. This strange mode of addressing him might ena- 
ble him to keep his secret still. If he could only get the 
child away now, and contrive some way of accounting for 
her to-morrow! With this end in view he came forward, 
the child turning on him, as he did so, the fond, protecting 
look he knew so well. 

The dancer glanced quickly from one to the other, but 
it was the child she questioned, and not the man. 

‘Is he your father?” she said. 

“Yes,” said Clementina. ‘‘My mother died when I 
was very little. He has been so good to me.” 

But what was the matter with Clementina’s voice, and 
why was her breadth suddenly so short and difficult? 
Rhodes was conscious of this even in that moment when 
he realized that his secret was revealed and his hopes of 
the Tarara blasted. She was conscious of it too, and her 
face took on a sudden look of terror. 

Rhodes dropped upon his knees beside the two, who 
still clung to one another in that close embrace. Over 
the child’s drooped head the man and woman exchanged 
a =. scared look. Then both looked at the child. 

The gaze that answered their excited ones was so calm, 
so strong, so full of knowledge and assured content, that, 
outwardly at least, they were quieted. One thin little 
arm lay still around the dancer’s neck, and with evident 
effort she lifted the other and laid it around the neck of 
her frightened, childish old father. 

Almost instantly it fell back heavily. There was a lit- 
tle twitch of the thin body, a stifled breath, one more 
sweet glance of love, and the child lay dead between them. 

In a moment all was excitement and confusion. The 
alarm was given. People thronged the room. Doctors 
were summoned, but one look assured them that all was 
over with the child. 

The Tarara, with trembling limbs and chattering teeth, 
threw on some clothes and drove home in the carriage 
with Rhodes, holding the dead child all the way close 
pressed against her heart. 

Once only did the woman speak to him. It was when, 
between them, they bad got the little body up to the tiny 
room which had been its home in life, and laid it upon 
one of the folding-beds which had been so neatly made a 
few hours back. Then the Tarara, glancing around the 
poor place, so purely clean and orderly, and taking in the 
details here and there—the child’s slate and lesson books, 
and her little work-basket, with its half-used spools of 
thread and small brass thimble, and contrasting it with 
her own sumptuous rooms and luxurious living, turned 
her gaze upon the man who stood helpless and miserable 
in the midst of this poverty-stricken home, and said: 

‘**T would have married you for this child. You should 
have let me know.” 
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will be held in connection with a fair for the 
benefit of the Chapin Home for the Aged and the Mes- 
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siah Home for Little Children at the Waldorf on the 3d 
and 4th of next December. Possessors of rare examples 
who are willing to lend them for this occasion are re- 
quested to communicate with the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mrs. J. Wells Champney, 96 Fifth Avenue. Eigh- 
teen medals will be awarded for artistic excellence in 
modern work, whether amateur or professional. 


In this day when patriotic societies of men, women, 
and children are doing all they can to perpetuate the 
memory of the great men of the nation, any fresh in- 
formation is eagerly welcome. One fact concerning 
George Washington comes to us, oddly enough, through 
an English publication, whose editor has been looking up 
the genealogy of the father of our country, and proves 
that through his paternal grandmother he was of noble 
blood, having descended in direct line from John Baliol, 
the founder of Baliol College, Oxford, and grandfather of 
John Baliol, who for a while reigned King of Scotland. 
The brother of the latter, known as William Baliol le Scot, 
dropped his family name after his brother's overthrow 
and assumed that of Scott. It was one of his descend- 
ants, Mary Scott, the daughter of Sir Richard Scott, of 
Scott Hall, Kent, who was the second wife of Lawrence 
Washington and the mother of Augustine, the father of 
George Washington. 


The young Queen of Holland has received an education 
that would fit her to be a thrifty Dutch housewife as well 
as the ruler of her country. A due amount of attention 
is given to such knotty subjects as constitutional govern- 
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ment and international law, but Wilbelmina feels quite as 
much interest, if not more, in her miniature farm at Het 
Loo, her favorite country estate, and in her chalet there, 
where she has learned to keep house. Here she delights 
to receive and entertain her especial friends, cooking for 
therh and serving them as though she were to make that 
her life work. Her hours are as regular as those of an 
English or American school-girl, for she rises at seven, 
breakfasts at eight, goes to her lessons at nine, and has a 
fixed routine for the succeeding hours of the day. She is 
a thorough little Dutch woman, and has no desire to intro- 
duce foreign fashions into her beloved kingdom. 


It is not probable that many persons of the thousands 
who have learned to read and spell from the school-books 
of Alexander H. McGuffey knew that until a few weeks 
ago he was still living. He has just died in Cincinnati at 
the age of seventy-nine. 


The School of Applied Design which is about to be es- 
tablished in London is, in a way, an offshoot of the New 
York school founded by Mrs. Dunlop Hopkins. It was 
to her that the Princess Christian preferred her request 
to be made a patroness of the New York school. This is 
the first time on record that any member of the English 
royal family has allowed his or her name to be used as 
the patron of an institution outside of England. The new 
English school is to be considered as a part of the South 
Kensington Art School, and when completed will cost 

50,000. The corner-stone is to be laid very soon by the 
Prince of Wales. The New York school has never been 
in a more promising condition, having had about four 
hundred pupils during the past year. The standard of 
accomplishment is constantly rising, and the students are 
deeply interested in their work, and are remarkably suc- 
cessful in finding a market for their designs. Many of 
the girls earn enough by these to pay their expenses dur- 
ing their period of study. 


New York women’s interest in municipal affairs is to be 
still further stimulated by a prize of twenty-five dollars, 
offered by Mrs. Ralph Shainwald for the best essay on 
** What Ween have Accomplished for the Protection of 
Public Health.” Those available for the competition are 
the members of the woman’s law class for "97. The clean- 
ing of city streets and the disposition of garbage are mat- 
ters in whith women are largely concerning themselves, 
with a view to improving the health of cities. 


Miss Elizabeth Gardner, whose marriage to the celebrated 
artist Adolphe Bouguereau is of interest on both sides of the 
ocean, is a New Hampshire woman, and retains all her in- 
terest in home affairs although so long a resident of Paris. 
She has for many years been known as Bouguereau's fa- 
vorite pupil, and has had her studio in the same building 
with his. The two have worked side by side until the 
pupil has grown to be the equal of the master, with the 
same range of subjects and the same manner of treatment. 

Neither Bouguereau nor his bride is young, but the 
marriage would not have been so long delayed had it not 
been for the request of his mother that he wait until her 
death. 


Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet’s transfer of books, etc., to 
the new library creates in the mind some enthusiasm about 
the future pleasures and benefits which will ultimately be 
given to the people of New York and vicinity when the 
much-discussed site is chosen and utilized. The transfer 
of the Emmet collection was effected through J. 8. Ken- 
nedy, the banker, and the purpose is to keep it intact un- 
der its present name. It comprises a complete collection 
of Revolutionary literature, and, in addition, portraits of 
all the prominent men concerned in the times treated. 
In many cases autograph letters accompany the portraits. 
Besides this, there is a collection of Revolutionary coinage 
and currency. As is well known, Dr. Emmet is descend- 
ed from the celebrated Irish patriot of the same name. 


An incentive, if one were needed, to the search for a 
cure for consumption has been offered by the late Madame 
Audiffred, who has bequeathed 800,000 francs to the Paris 
Academy of Medicine with the provision that the interest 
of this sum, amounting to 24,000 francs, shall be given 
for the rest of his life to the physician, of any nationality, 
who discovers such a cure, 


A correspondent of the Critic calls attention to a very 
graceful tribute to the genius of Mary E. Wilkins paid by 
the Rev. Dr. A. K. H. Boyd in his recent book entitled 
The Last Years at St. Andrews. Dr. Boyd is known 
as a peculiarly happy writer of essays, and it is plea- 
sant to find him saying of the little volumes of short sto- 
ries by our favorite Miss Wilkins: ‘‘The true spark is 
here, beyond question. Never was real and homely life 
set out with more beauty and pathos; and with abound- 
ing humor, too. Always these things go together. My 
wife bought the little volumes that day we came to Edin- 
burgh; she read them continually during our fortnight 
there. And I have come to know them pretty well by 
heart. Iam not going to speak of divers special associa- 
tions with the departed days. Only that the little vol- 
umes, prettily bound in one, abide in an honored place 
in my study where I have worked hard for near twenty- 
three years; and will abide there till I can work no longer.” 

Probably A Humble Romance and A New England Nun 
were the books which carried their flavor of the soil and 
their rare picturesqueness to these appreciative readers 
in Scotland, 


Every summer the Seashore Cottage at North Long 
Branch is open for the reception of guests, and accommo- 
dates between 250 and 300 young women from various 
fields of business. These guests go there to spend their 
summer vacation, are received at a cost of $5 for one 
week, or $9 for two weeks, and while at the cottage have 
pleasant rooms, each occupied by two persons, an excel- 
lent table, and every facility for enjoyment. In order 
that as many guests as possible may enjoy the privileges 
of the place, the time of their stay is limited to a fort- 
night, and rooms are generally engaged long beforehand, 
these who have once been entertained here wishing to go 
again. The Seashore Cottage was established by the late 
Mrs. Fletcher Harper, Jun., eighteen years ago, and since 
her death has been carried on by her daughter, Mrs. Hiram 
Sibley, who visits it every year. 
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THE FIRST AUDIENCE. 
See illustration on double-page, Supplement. 


sy happiest hours of the author of She Stoops to Con- 
quer and the Vicar of Wakefield were those spent in 
the company of the daughters of Mrs, Horneck, a lady of 
a Devonshire family connected in some way with that of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. He made their acquaintance about 
the year 1769. His Good-natured Man had been produced 
a year or two before. He was a friend of Dr. Johnson 
and the members of the ‘‘Club.” The worst days of hack- 
work in Grub Street were over, and he had won his way 
to higher social circles, in all of which he found gracious 
acceptance, in spite of his childish vanity and other foibles. 
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Perhaps the awkward genius “‘ who wrote like an angel 
and talked like poor Poll”’ dreamed, in the society of these 
charming girls, of a home that he was fated never to pos- 
sess. The eldest Miss Horneck, Catharine, was in her nine- 
teenth year when the poet was introduced to the family, 
and was engaged to a brother of Sir Charles Bunbury, 
whom she married a few years later. Mary, the younger, 
had no lover till a year after Goldsmith’s death, and was 
not married for three years after that event. The former 
is best known to us by her sobriquet of ‘‘ Little Comedy ”; 
the latter, by the more playful and affectionate title of 
“the Jessamy Bride.” Long years afterwards Mary was 
still fond of speaking of her favorite with unabated affec- 
tiou; and Hazlitt, who reports the conversation, said that 
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as he listened to her, beautiful in age, he could almost 
fancy the shade of Goldsmith was in the room. The fa- 
mous play She Stoops to Conquer, which still holds the 
stage, was produced in 1773, after long and wearisome de- 
lay on the part of the manager. One critic had said that 
the plot was too broad and farcical for comedy, and it was 
only ‘‘ by much solicitation, nay, a kind of force,” to quote 
Dr. Johnson’s words, that Colman was at length induced 
om it on the stage. The actors cast for Young Marlow 
and Tony Lumpkin threw up their parts; new scenery and 
new costumes were refused by the despairing manager; 
even epilogue after epilogue was rejected. Till within a 
few days of its first performance the name of the piece 
had not been settled. ‘‘The Old House a New Inn” was 
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one title suggested; ‘‘The Belle’s Stratagem ” was pto- 
posed by Reynolds, till at last the author himself hit upon 
the name by which it has become immortal. From the 
moment the curtain rose the piece was a success, and ran 
to the end of the season. Only one dissentient voice was 
heard; the critic of the London Packet called it a speaking 
pantomime, and, furthermore, dragged in the name of the 
** Jessamy Bride,” the result of which piece of bad man- 
ners was that Goldsmith, with Captain Horneck, called on 
the publisher and caned him. The *‘ Jessamy Bride” long 
survived all the company who had known Goldsmith, for 
she died in the year 1841. 


SUMMER TRAVELS OF ELDERLY 
WOMEN. 


4 bey = are few facts in life which are not labelled by 
at least one appropriate and distinctive name, and 
‘elderly ” covers a somewhat unpalatable period in a wo- 
man’s life, which comes when she has passed the mid-age 
landmark and has not reached the one marked “‘ aged.” 
It is, in truth, an arid and fruitless land which cannot be 
more exactly named; and yet it is a well-populated one, 
where almost as many women dwell as in the land of 
youth. All who have survived the perils of motherhood 
and the stress and strain of family life come in time to 
that land, to find their occupations almost or wholly gone, 
although a keen interest in life remains, an interest inten- 
sifled by long observation of humanity, and tempered by 
a trust born of long experience of the vitality of goodness 
and the almost universal luck of life. 

All these reflections came to me in a three days’ obser- 
vation of a trio of elderly women who were travelling to- 
gether in August across the Great Lakes, and of one trav- 
elling singly on a tourist ticket, and, as I supposed, bound 
for the sights of Alaska. What an amount of courage it 
had taken to stiffen her soul for such a trip! Yet there 
she was, looking with an alert, mouselike curiosity at the 
travelling world of which she was a too conscious atom. 

Dear old thing! My heart was touched by her self-con- 
scious and uncomfortable timidity. I looked from her 
to the three merry, a world-appreciative, 
travelling companions, and wondered at once why all el- 
derly women did not form themselves into clubs and go 
travelling. These three, each of them black-gowned and 
gray-haired, with fine and cheerful faces, exercised them- 
selves up and down the long deck of the beautiful North- 
land, or sat together at a round table in the dining-room 
and ordered delicate @ la carte dinners in trio, or tucked 
each other up in the steamer chairs, heartily thanking the 
stalking males who picked up their balls of worsted or fall- 
en books or flying newspapers, and adding to the general 
atmosphere of festivity by having so good a time them- 
selves. 

They called each other by christened names, like school- 
girls. Amanda and Caroline and Fanny became familiar 
words to me as I sat in a sheltered corner behind the up- 
per saloon, half hidden in a sea wrap, and noting things 
as a solitary traveller will invariably do. 

There was no trouble in fitting the names. Amanda was 
the one who wore a widow's cap and a plain bonnet with 
broad black strings tied under the chin. Her face was 
pink, her eyes bright and sparkling blue, and her hair— 
not a yellow-gray or a brown-gray, but the clearest-look- 
ing silver-color, with black shadows in it, and worn in two 
plain flakes, like a gull’s wings, going back from the part- 
ing over an unusually well-sbaped, a feally Madonna-like 
forehead. She wore a full merino skirt and jacket, very 
well made, and the dress and the rather stout figure and 
the amiable ease and kindness of manner spoke of a com- 
fortable and authoritative place in life. She was evident! 
a woman accustomed to being consulted and cuaiided, 
and so full of kindness of nature as to have grown mo- 
therly instead of dictatorial during her sixty-five or seven- 
ty good years. 

Of the three names which hovered articulately around 
the party, Caroline certainly suited the tall personage (one 
instinctively called her a personage) who answered to it. 
Her hair was the color of galvanized iron, pressed into 
smooth crimped bands on either side of her face. Over 
brilliant and unresponsive black eyes were bent strong 
lines of eyebrow. Her nose and mouth were fine in shape 
and full of decision, and she looked quite satisfied with 
her own standard of rectitude and somewhat indifferent 
about the world in general. What did it matter? her face 
seemed to say. She and herself made up a society quite 
sufficient for all ordinary occasions. 

As for Fanny, she existed for the other two. You felt 
at once that they could not possibly have done without 
her. She was the buffer between two strong personalities, 
a cushion of adaptability, who fitted into her place like a 
washer in the hub of a wheel. 

When we arrived at St. Paul the three disposed of them- 
selves in three separate compartments, with a clear title to 
three central lower berths, evidently with separate and 
combined satisfaction. My single elderly soul, as con- 
scious and timidly defiant as ever, was sole tenant of a 
boudoir compartment at the end of the car. 

It was a relief to my mind to know that she would be 
delivered from the morning horrors of the common toilet- 
room. How could she wrestle, poor soul, with the unac- 
customed woman traveller who locks herself in and pro- 
ceeds to make an elaborate and leisurely toilet, while a 
line of waiting sisters fret in silence on the outer 
side? Fortinately there was no need of fretting on the 
enlightened car which was our portion, for it had three 
blessed basins in a row. How often had I envied men in 
Pullmans the possession of more than the one basin which 
is the usual bone of contention among travelling women, 
and here were three, and no door for women travellers to 
lock upon them—only a wide thick portiére for a screen. 
Verily the millennium had come! 

As I studied my solitary traveller's hesitating approach- 
es to the sociable three, who had hit upon a happy allevi- 
ation of elderliness, I seemed to see all the possibilities 
and advantages of alliance among women who have pass- 
ed out of the activities of life. 1 resolved to study the 
party with a philanthropic purpose, and hereafter to 
preach the gospel of clubs for the aging instead of for the 
youthful, to found a ministry for the ‘‘ comfortably cir- 
cumstanced " forlorn. 

To this end I set myself to “‘ fall in” with both parties, 
the ove travelling with herself and the one made up of 
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friends, and so derive my arguments from studies of real 
life. I borrowed a newspaper from and lent a magazine 
to the three, and preceding the lonely one to the dining-car, 
offered her a seat at my table when all the others were 
occupied. She poten = | with gratitude—as I had judged 
she would—and after dinner was over I sat with her for 
an hour in her compartment, and so came into possession 
of the two facts of her life, for everything else had been 
mere circumstances, revolving around these two facts. 

Of course I ought to have known that she was from 
Syracuse, and the widow of a judge. Some mental tele- 
graph operator had been tapping that on my brain ever 
since I noticed her on the deck of the Northland. If I 
had been listening, or had not been diverted, I should have 
heard 8-y-r-a-c-u-s-e—S8-y-r-a-c-u-s-e; w-i-d-o-w—o-f—a— 
j-u-d-g-e—w-i-d-o-w—o-f—a—j-u-d-g-e—all the way with 
the beat of the engine and the whirring:click of the car 
wheels. Now it all came to me in a flash of intuition. 

There were no children, of course. The little lady had 
been an only daughter, much cherished; a childless wife 
in a dignified and rather lonely position; and now that the 
Judge was gone, with his pomp and his honors, after a 
year or two of confused mourning his widow had started 
out to see the world in company with her slender, lone- 
some self. 

“Was she going to Alaska?” 
cided. 
to light. 

It seemed that three years before, when the Great North- 
ern road was first opened, she had made a journey with 
‘the Judge” into the very heart of the Rockies, where a 
high glacier lake, called Lake Macdonald, lay among the 
mountain-peaks—a lake brimming with trout, which the 
Judge delighted to catch. Something in the solitariness of 
the trip, and the dependence of the two upon each other 
for company, had so haunted the little lady's mind that 
she was starting off alone to revisit this solitary mountain 
lake—to make a sort of pilgrimage backward, with the 
thought of her husband for sole companionship. 

Afterward a curious coincidence developed itself. The 
party of three, on their way to Alaska, were going to stop 
at a glacier lake high up among the Rockies, where an old 
schoolmate was ‘‘ holding a claim” for a semi-invalid hus- 
band who could not remain in the mountains continu- 
ously, 

ie canned out to be the same lake, and this was such a 
manifest providence that I took it upon myself, after due 
explanation, and giving an account of myself, which, for- 
tunately, was satisfactory, to introduce the widow of the 
Judge; and that was how I came to know all the family 
names of the party. 

Amanda's family name was very appropriately Mrs. 
Grace; and Mrs. Grace introduced the imposing one as 
Mrs. Gardner-Gray, which name, with its hyphen, suited 
very well, I thought, the personality whom it designated. 
Fanny was Mrs. Carr. ‘The names were simply words, 
more or less useful to me then, but afterward they came 
to be very important and significant ones. 

In the interchange of names and travellers’ talk and 
opinions about the road and scenery and dining-car, etc., 
1 grew to feel that having forestalied fate in introducing 
Mrs. Ingalls to Mrs. Grace and Mrs. Gardner-Gray and Mrs. 
Carr, and making it a party of four instead of three, I 
did not like to miss all at once the experiences which four 
elderly women could make so interesting; and when Mrs. 
Gardner-Gray suggested that a day or two’s divergence 
from my route would be well spent in the heart of the 
mountains, I acquiesced with alacrity, and took the risk 
of a somewhat uncertain extension of my sleeping-car 
privileges. 

And that was how and why, in the dusk between high 
mountains, five women, four of them gray-haired and el- 
derly, came to be dropped from the very end of a train at 
Belton, a little past the summit of the Rocky Mountains. 

It has always been a vexed question with me whether 
we get more out of life by expecting enjoyments, or by 
having them drop down upon us with a sudden baptism 
of pleasure. The road to a long-looked-for joy is a plea- 
sant road to travel, while the way to an unexpected one 
may be dark with shadow and monotonous with care. 
Yet the enthusiasm which comes with the unexpected, the 
sudden quickening of the tide of feeling, is certainly 
worth some previous contrast. To find one’s self in the 

-blessed presence of a Swiss mountain lake, between days 
of American jog-trot travel, is such an experience. To 
have four days of railroad jiggle suddenly open in the 
middle, like two rough shells of an oyster, and show 
pearls of priceless beauty within, certainly is enough to 
excite the enthusiasm of unexpected gladness. 

If I had been asked, as we passed along the iron track 
between mountains, to select a gateway to paradise, I cer- 
tainly should not have selected the place where we were 
dropped. It was just large enough to hold a small red 
house which bore a conspicuous, black - lettered, white- 
painted sign of BELTON. 

It was a gateway set in perpendicular instead of horizon- 
tal lines of iendomege, so that unless the lake was set on 
edge, like a platter, there seemed no room for the species 
between the precipices and the sky-piercing pines which 
shrouded them. There was no room for anything but 
the track and the honse and a green-blue, rushing, snow- 
water stream, pinched together until it squirmed with im- 
patience to get away. 

In the house we heard the ticking of telegraph key- 
boards, and in the door stood a man with a beard and 
indigo-colored eyes, who had evidently been posted to re- 
ceive the trio, and who recognized “ the Judge’s lady,” 
and tolerated me because I was in the company, although 
I had not been reported. Five dogs of assorted sizes 
awaited us also, and behind the house two horses and a 
wagon. 

* But where can a wagon go except on the railroad 
track?” asked the trio, as we seated ourselves in the long 
slender buckboard (which the driver informed us came 
from Mt. Desert), making ourselves into a procession down 
its length. The five dogs ran between and ahead of and 
behind its wheels, with a dexterity which did not relieve 
me from anxiety on their account. 

We crossed the rushing, light-complexioned, hobblede- 
hoy stream on a stout corduroy bridge, and turning at 
right angles into what had been an imperceptible lap be- 
tween mountains, found ourselves on a level road under 
the straightest, tallest, most thickly set, fir, cedar, and tam- 
arack trees that were ever seen except among their kin- 
dred along the Pacific. They stood as thick as fur on the 


She had not quite de- 
And then a rather pathetic bit of sentiment came 
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back of an angry cat, the close, up-and-down lines mak- 
ing our heads swim as we travelled them. Except 
for that we might have believed ourselves on a wood road 
in the Adirondacks. There were the two black ruts sunk 
in the deep moss, and wintergreen and partridge berry 
and small curls of fern and great brakes und fallen trees 
and all the familiar features of that limited wilderness; 
but after only three miles of the odorous duskiness of the 
leafy tunnel, we came out on a pebbly shore with an opal- 
escent landscape hung before us on the horizon’s edge. 

It was a picture of a blue snow-water lake set between 
two green, tamarack-furred mountains, which opened 
like doors on either side into a wilderness of snow peaks, 
lapping in silvery, pointed scales, one against the other, 
back into a pale, pale sky 

Each peak might have been made of mother-of-pearl, as 
far as its color and effect were concerned, for the after- 
noon glow lay full upon it, while the green sides of the 
near mountains were all in deep black-green shadow. 

It was as if one had been surreptitiously smuggled up 
to the very gates of Eden! And there we sat, speechiess, 
with the patient horses dabbling their noses in the water, 
and our faces toward the heavenly land. ‘Then spoke our 
cheerful driver: 

** Mrs. Edson’s a-lookin’ for ye, I know, so I guess ye'd 
better git out, for the road don’t go no furder.” If she 
had been a seraph, expected to swoop down out of the sky 
and float us up on heavenly wings, it would have seemed 
no more of a miracle than the vision which faced us. 

Even as he spake, out of the woods came Mrs. Edson, 
treading the pebbly shore with eager footsteps, and en- 
veloping the elderly trio with arms which seemed starved 
for affection. 

In among the tall tamaracks were three log-cabins in a 
row, facing the lake and the vision. These and some 
half-mile of shore constituted the ‘‘claim” which Mrs. 
Edson was holding. She was tall and handsome, with 
deep-set eyes and a delightful voice, which uttered well- 
chosen words of welcome. In the small cleared area in 
front of the log-cabins high hollow stumps were burning, 
sending up columns of clear blue smoke, through which 
the flat fernlike branches of the crowding firs wavered to 
our sight. It seemed as if the tall stumps were chinineys 
fed by invisible fires under the crust of the earth. 

There was a touch of home to me in the log-cabins, for 
they looked like first cousins to the dear slab-covered cot- 
tages at Onteora, and I felt as if 1 were going to be housed 
by relatives. They were one -roomed, one - storied, and 
chimneyless; but the log floors were skilfully hewn and 
closely laid, and the log sides of the interiors were fitted 
and filled in with strips of cedar which smelled as sweet 
as sandal-wood, and gave an intangible hint of luxury to 
the thought-quality which waits upon our senses. 

A stove-pipe pierced each cedar-shingled roof, and as- 
serted itself with a quiet self-confidence which made 
chimneys appear the most unnecessary and superfluous of 
creations. 

Remembering the greed of space and consumption of 
fuel required by the great stone chimneys which domi- 
nate us in our own mountain cabins, I fairly held my breath 
at the simplicity of the alternative; but when 1 knocked 
the long sooty — of one of these apparently easy 
alternatives across the cabin floor in the dark of the night 
—a thing which could hardly occur with a chimney—l re- 
turned to my first allegiance, and the conclusion that per- 
haps in our own summer cottages chimneys are more 
advantageous than stove-pipes. 1 came also to a recog 
nition of the fact that while our Onteora primitiveness is 
delightful, it is purely esthetic and imaginative; while 
the primitive aspect of these cabins was not only delight- 
ful but honestly necessitous. 

What we call the necessities, the things we accumulate 
and cling to, lose their value in this rarified air, as other 
accumulations will probably do in heaven; and our com 
fort was as full and rounded in the bare, sweet-smelling 
cabins as if they were running over with luxury. 

Outside and directly beside them rushed a narrow river, 
clear as air and as blue-green as a turquoise, with pebbly 
banks and a deep sandy bed, where Dolly-Varden trout 
and bull-trout and mountain-trout were swimming, full of 
a curiosity about the upper world which made them ap 
poy quite willing to be eaught, since they allowed 
themselves to be taken by the silliest possible imitations 
of flies. 

As we sat in the firelight of the great burning cypress 
and fir trunks — Mrs. Edson, the Judge’s wife, the three 
fellow-travellers, and myself—I blessed my stars that I 
was one with this gray-baired company, brimful of all 
feminine experiences and observations, each one interest- 
ing to herself and the others. All had been school girls 
and “buds” and women in society; more or less belles, 
perhaps; and married women and mothers; in short, they 
had covered in different ways all the platform which wo- 
men tread. 

I felt as if the worldly knowledge of one-half the race 
sat impersonated in the row of wooden chairs between the 
cabin and the leaping fires. And what an hour it was for 
bits of belief and conclusion! How thinly disguised per- 
sonal a trickled out in the illuminated dark, and 
dissolved in fine air up among the layers of fir branches 
or over the little waves of ruffled snow water in the lake! 

The best, and to my mind the sweetest, person of the 
six was Amanda, who lived in Baltimore, and was the 
widow of a Methodist bishop. I might have known that; 
and it was quite as os that Caroline should be 
the widow of one of the old shipping merchants of New 
York—a merchant whose firm owned “clipper ships” in 
the days when they played an important part in New 
York commerce. 

As she sat there in the resinous dark and the flickering 
light of the fir-tree fires, as erect in her straight wooden 
chair and as dignified and uncompromising as a ship's 
figure-head, it was singular to hear her uttering bits of 
mind-cure doctrine, and hints of belief in the pervasion 
and materialization of spirits, and other speculative 
thoughts which seemed somehow to accord with gowns of 
merino and serge rather than the stiff unlustred silk and 
the height-of-luxury fashion of the garments she wore. 
The coronetlike comb in her steel-gray hair twinkled neg- 
atives as she talked; but however her dress might dissent, 
she was a believer. 

Amanda smiled, and Fanny murmured, and the ‘‘ Judge’s 
lady ” looked disturbed, but Mary Edson simply affirmed 
with her great deep-set eyes: 

** Yes, Caroline, those things all prove themselves up 
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_ in the solitudes. Richard and I have never been 
one,” 

How could one help it? A sort of tremulous silence 
fell upon us all, and the great night and the height and 
the darkness seemed to be suddenly alive with old affec- 
tions, old loves, old memories. In the smoke-blue vapor- 
ous waves of air, half lit by tongues of flame, it seemed as 
if shrouded souls lingered and touched us with invisible 
longing. 

I think it was the loose and wandering colt which had 
scrambled up the bank of the stream that broke in upon 
our mood, and when it projected its innocent hairy face 
into the fire-light it was as if it might be the ghost of some 
horse friend of the under world, or a reincarnation on an 
upper level of some ill-used creature on its way to a high- 
er heaven. But when, after,an investigation, it turned 
and left a high derisive kick in the air, we recognized its 
unsanctified nature, and felt that it also knew exactly 
where we belonged. 

The talk drifted back to school days, when these four 
friends were girls together at Madam Chegaray’s, in Union 
Square. Caroline and Amanda belonged in New York; but 
Fanny came from Nash ville,and Mary from Charleston,and 
I coult gather that she had been a sort of queen among the 

irls, by right of position and nature and beauty. I was 
Festined to hear much more of these four separate lives; 
for the combined travel so casually begun stretched on 
through weeks of summer, and I began to wish it might 
go on indefinitely—a perpetual summer of change and in- 
terchange of thought and opinion, between the diverting 
incidents of car travel and boat travel and life in hotels, 
and all sorts of enjoyable new experiences. I came to 
wonder how young people can know they are happy, hav- 
ing no background of life with which to compare expe- 
riences. 

I gathered from our evening talk that the mission of the 
party was not entirely accom plished - seeing Mary Ed- 
son and ‘the Judge’s lake,” as Mrs. Ingalls perpetually 
called it. 

I have often noticed in helpless and dependent women 
an aptitude for making preposterous claims, and here, in 
the very face of’Mrs. Edson’s hard-earned ownership, this 
spoiled and timid creature persistently talked of “‘ the 
Judge's lake.” 

It seemed that in contrast to our solitude the farther end 
of the lake was populous with hunters and fishermen and 
puck-horses and a hotel and a trail, and beyond these an 
** Avalanche Lake” and a waterfall three thousand feet 
high, and beyond that a glacier miles in extent, and be- 
yond that possible mines and certain space. 

There was a little steam-launch which made daily trips 
between the pebbly shore where we had alighted and the 
‘‘upper end,” a launch which was to come paddling 
down for us at eight the next morning; and aftera night of 
appropriate sweetness, we were ready in the golden morn- 
ing to walk from the shore along the rocking bottom of a 
row-boat and be literally hoisted on the deck of the launch. 

From the somewhat ostentatious prattle of the captain 
and the man who ‘‘ wooded up,” we became aware of the 
different people who were waiting for us at the other end 
of the lake—not consciously waiting, perhaps; but it was 
written in the book of fate that we were to meet, so what 
could they do but wait? It was interesting to hear about 
them beforehand. There was a bishop, who had won the 
unqualified admiration of both captain and woodman by 
a habit of ‘‘double catches” of trout where no one else 
could get even ‘single catches”; and there was a judge 
from Kansas City, and his family; and there was an 
**Eastern party” bagging surreptitious deer, aided and 
abetted by the sentiment of the wilderness; and, above 
all, there was ‘‘ The Cattle Queen of Montana,” who was 
holding her court in that place of possibilities, ‘the up- 
‘per end.” In short, the talk of our captain and crew of 
one sounded as if the place must be not only populous 
but seething with interest. 

Especially we wished to see the ‘‘ Cattle Queen,” who 
had published a book full of thrilling adventure, and 
whose very name was redolent of interest. The captain 
and crew discussed the people who came and went, or 
who came and tarried, with a curious air of finality and 
on a plane stripped of all extenuating circumstances. 
They seemed to drop each one in turn into a medium 
which dissolved all surroundings and held human na- 
ture up for judgment, and they approved of the Cattle 
Queen on the ground that, at all events, she was “* good 
to the boys.” 

In the mean time, sitting in the boat, which was nearing 
our goal, we were involuntarily studying a personal map 
of the people we expected to meet—exploring hidden bays 
and inlets of character, and seeing by the flash-light of our 
captain’s conversation the mental currents and shoals of 
our prospective companions. -But when we arrived, of 
all the people whom we had individualized in our minds, 
only the Cattle Queen remained. Some bad gone fishing, 
some had gone to Avalanche Lake. But there were men, 
and men, and men, in plenty. Scientists, prospectors, 
outfitters, guides, boatmen, and, above all, the man who is 
‘looking into things”—not lakes or glaciers or water- 
falls, but opportunities for investment. These men are 
to be found everywhere in the new West, ‘‘ looking into” 
locations, mining lands, timber lands, and lands which 
possess great natural attractions or points of beauty which 
will in time bring the world to view them. There is now 
and then a woman belonging to this class, and the Cattle 
Queen is undoubtedly one of them. Her shrewd gray 
eye and manly manner is unmistakable, and she has the 
advantage of a record of generous fraternity with cow- 
boys and miners which is hard to match. 

Taken altogether, the patrons of this hotel in the Rocky 
Mountains are most of them like John Gilpin’s wife— 

“For though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a fragal mind.” 

There are, of course, pure pleasure-seekers in knicker- 
bockers, both men and women, who make processions on 
pack-horses to Avalanche Lake, and I elected to stay at 
the ‘‘upper end” overnight, and join one of the proces- 
sions in the morning. 

Not one of m gay and merry elderly party would join 
me in it. Mrs. Gardner-Gray said she thought bifurcated 

k-horse travelling along the face of precipices was not 
n her line, and Mrs. Grace said she knew when she had 
had enough of good things, and Mrs. Ingalls explained to 
me in confidence that when she was here before, the Judge 
refrained from going because he thought it a dangerous 
and unsuitable expedition for her, and even although it 
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might be easier now, she felt as if it would be casting a 
sort of slur on his judgment if she were to go. 

I knew it was a possible strain upon my relations with 
my delightful party to flake away temporarily and join the 
Cattle Queen and a train of prospecting cowboys, who 
were going to inspect a new copper-mine on the way to 
the lake, but the temptation was irresistible. I fortified 
myself with a special guide, and six in the morning saw 
us on our route. The *‘ court,” as Mrs. Grace called the 
Cattle Queen's friends, in tacit acknowledgment of my 
electing to go in their company, gave me the best horse in 
the pack, a catlike beast who mude her hoofs into claws 
for the occasion. She was white in intention, but one ear 
and her muzzle were of a deep iron-rust color, and she 
waggled that rusty ear in a way that took the place of 
language. If she stood on her hind legs in order to catch 
at the edge of a rock with her fore-paws, wriggle, —_—_ 
went the ear, and that seemed to say, ‘‘ Hold on, my lady, 
and see me do this”; and when she gently slid, with feet 
all together, down twenty feet of smooth granite, the yel- 
po ear was folded flat against her neck as if she were 

iving. 

Our progress seemed to me then, and I think of it now, 
more like a performance upon a tight-rope than anything 
else; but it was in the midst of such tremendous scenery 
that a small accident, like a horse and rider rolling down 
an almost perpendicular plane for a thousand or more feet, 
would be absolutely insignificant. And we reached the 
lake —a cupful of strangely opaque white-green water, 
with avalanche slopes and peaks guarding it on all sides. 
Some one had built a boat in this strange place, and we 
rowed up to the glacier stream, which falls inadvertently 
over an ice cliff three thousand feet high, and is shattered 
into diamonds by the accident. Some accidents are mo- 
mentary, but this one never ceases. It is a perpetual one, 
which goes on repeating itself like a successful play before 
a paying audience. ever, never, never have I| felt of so 
small account as when shut in that gigantic crystal cup 
with a turquoise bottom! Whether I ever returned to the 
world again seemed to matter little, and as for the other 
men and women—they were as far off and as immaterial 
as a star-beam. 

In truth, it was a curious experience to be for one whole 
day separated from self and kind, and live in the air as 
absolutely as if flesh and spirit were divided and had 
abandoned each other. I think I did not find myself un- 
til the next morning, when we seemed to meet, almost like 
old acquaintances, on the deck of the little launch, and I 
heard the captain and crew prattle about the trip we had 
made, and gather up and criticise all the small happenings 
of the day at the hotel. But my mind abandoned almost 
as soon as it had recognized them, and I travelled forward 
to the party who were dwelling in the shade of the tama- 
racks, and to meet the resinous odor of the firs and the 
gracious home-iness of the cabins. And I knew that Mary 
Edson — yes, and Mrs. Gardner -Gray and Mrs. Grace — 
would understand that since I Jeft them I had lived be- 
yond speech, and that even in these modern days it was 
possible to be “lifted up” like Moses on the Mount. 

And they did! they talked of other things, but they 
gave me to know in wordless speech that a bond of under- 
standing was growing between us—as some things grow 
in the night and the silence. 

It was a week before we left the lake, and Mary Edson, 
and the trees which began on earth and ended in heaven, 
and the river of transparent turquoise, and the vision of 
ethereal beauty which forever fronted us, and came back 
to Belton, on the Great Northern, and gave ourselves into 
the almost paternal care of the porter who had helped us 
off. We were expected! we were greeted like prodigal 
elders! The fatted calf was made ready for us, and until 


our wanderings ended temporarily at Seattle nothing in 
the comprehensive world of travel was withheld from 
CANDACE WHEELER. 


us. 





¢ yh agg stand; divided, we fall,” would do excel- 

lently as a motto for a team of basket-ball players. 
It is a game in which almost everything depends upon 
how the individual members of a team work together, 
and the skill which they develop in originating new 
and effective methods of concerted action. In a game 
which I watched not long ago it was very evident after a 
few minutes’ play that one side had decidedly the better 
chance in the contest. Their opponents perhaps equalled 
them in quickness and throwing ability, but there was too 
much of the ‘‘ every-one-for-herself” idea in the way they 
dealt with the ball. They did not realize that it is often 
necessary for a single player to renounce a chance to dis- 
tinguish herself by a brilliant stroke when it is safer to 
pass the ball to another member who is in a better position 
for making a goal. There was entirely too much throw- 
ing for the basket, and too little ‘working up” of the 
balls towards the forward players, in whose care, as a gen- 
eral thing, the goal-making should be left. 

There are many different ways of throwing the ball in 
order to pass it to another member of your side. These 
include the gentle underhand toss, throwing overhand, 
and any number of side-throws, according to the situation 
in which you find yourself placed. It is well for each 
player to practise all of the various styles, for each is use- 
ful at times. When the game is in progress circumstances 
will determine which of them is advisable, or even, when 
the player is hard pressed, which is possible. If one of 
the forwards has the ball, the other members of her team 
should do their best to ensure her an opportunity to throw 
without interference. The only way to do this is for each 
player to cover her immediate opponent rigidly, and try 
to prevent her from getting near the ball. It is in places 
like these that the rules of basket-ball are hard to observe 
in their strict provisions regarding ‘‘ fouls.” There must 
be no holding or pushing or roughness of any kind, but 
by following a player closely you can engage her atten- 
tion, and by your very nearness block any attempt to grasp 
at the leather sphere. If you are trying to take the ball 
from an opponent who has it, it is allowable to strike it 
with your open hand, but never with the hand closed. 
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Different teams have their own especial tricks of play 
in the way of preconcerted methods of ing and the 
like. The chief value of these consists in the fact that they 
are original, and hence unexpected and unprepared for by 
the other side. Basket-ball Tenants that its players sball 
be strong, quick on their feet, and fairly good throvers. 
The same qualities mentioned last week in regard to sports 
in general, coolness, judgment, and good temper, are val- 
uable adjuncts to this sport in particular. 


There seems to be need of considerable repetition re- 
garding the ‘‘rule of the rond” as it applies to riders of 
the bicycle. It is, of course, the same for them as for those 
who drive or walk, but its requirements are frequently 
violated. When meeting a vehicle coming towards her a 
cyclist should turn out to the right, and when passing one 
going in the same direction as herself, to the left. If this 
simple formula were strictly and universally adhered to, a 
large proportion of the trouble which occurs on the road 
would be obviated. It is most often disregarded in the 
case where the rider has to pass a carriage or another wheel 
going in the same direction. There frequently seems to 
be plenty of room to shoot by on the right side, but it 
ought to be remembered that the vehicle ahead has the first 
claim to that side of the road, and would have to move in 
closer to it if crowded by anything coming the other way. 
‘Then the erring rider would be caught in a ‘* pocket,” and 
might have serious reason to regret the attempt at unlaw- 
ful passing. When two cyclists riding together wish to 
go by a wagon ahead, they will sometimes separate, one 
passing on either side of the vehicle. This is always wrong, 
and extremely inconsiderate of the driver, besides being 
likely to frighten the horse; and if he shies, one rider or 
the other is bound to be hurt. 

There is one important point to be looked out for in 
passing from behind, and that is to watch carefully for 
anything coming in the opposite direction. If you have 
been riding behind a carriage, and perhaps could not see 
the whole road ahead, it is dangerous to turn out and 
pass suddenly before ascertaining whether the coast is 
clear. 

An experienced bicyclist said recently that nothing 
annoyed him more on his trips than the carelessness of 
many riders about turning around in the middle of a 
much-frequented street or cycle road. They will do this 
without the slightest sign or warning to those behind, and 
without even looking over their shoulders to see who may 
be near. Under such circumstances it is often impossible 
to avoid a collision, or at the least a fall for the innocent 
rider following, who swerves violently to one side to avert 
disaster. Ifa vehicle drawn by horses should be coming 
close behind, there is danger of the thoughtless turner 
being run over. 

Mounting and dismounting in a street where there is 
much passing is another annoyance to one’s fellow-cyclists 
and to people in general. The rider should either accom. 
plish it in a side street or wait until there is ample space 
and time to do it without inconveniencing any one. 

ELIA K. BRAINERD. 
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Garpen Party.—Late Jaly is the best time for a garden party, and 
the hours from four until seven o'clock. The house where the enter- 
tainment is given should be made as cool and airy as possible, all the 
windows in the receiving-rooms and halls being left open. On the 
mautel- pieces and over the doorways flowers and ferns should be 
used in profusion, and potted plants and «hrubs banked in corners and 
standing about the rooms. The piazza and grounds should be dec- 
orated with Japanese lanterns, and there should be a few huge Japan- 
ese umbrellas, under which lemonade, iced tea, or panch may be served 
during the afternoon. Plenty of benches and seats should be pro- 
vided for the guesis out-of-doors, and facilities for as many out-door 

as possible, such as tennis, croquet, archery, etc. Prizes 
can be awarded to the winners, consisting of baskets of flowers, silver 
trifles, etc. Two or three musicians can be hired to play gay music 
behind screens on the piazza where they may be heard by those out- 
side and in the house. The mena may include salmon mayonnaise, 
sandwiches, rolls, chicken and lobster salads, ices, fruit, cake, bonbons, 
and coffee. The guests may partake of the refreshments sitting or 
standing informally about oue large table spread under a tent out-of- 
doors or in the dining-room, or, what is better, seated at little tables 
spread on the piazzus or lawn. See descriptions of muslin gowns in 
Bazan Nos, 15 and 19. 

Twenty-Five Yeaus Reanen.—See the articles entitled “ Patriotic 
Sisterhoods ” in Bazan Nos. 4, 6, and 10 of lust year’s volume, also a 
paragraph in the column of Answers in Bazan No. 18 this year. 

Savin May.—When a lady answers her own door-bell she simply 
asks her visitor to walk into the parlor, using in the case you write ol, 
for instance, the form “ Will you please come up stairs into the parlor 
with me?” If the caller is a gentleman the hostess precedes him up 
stairs, if a lady she follows her. When a host and hostess receive to- 
gether, the lady should stand nearest to the door of the receiving- 
room and greet her guests first. Where a lady and gentleman call to- 
gether, the lady enters the room first, and is the first one to speak to 
the hosts. 

Arpreotative Reaper.—The article “* How to Dress the Babies,” by 
Mrs. Herrick, appeared in the Bazar for July 8, 1893. 

Sanan.—We cannot give addresses in this column. 





REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. By Yenaguirre and La 
Marca. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “C. de Hurst.” Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. 
Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Ilinstrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TOSERVEIT. By Christine Terhane Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By, Juliet Corson. 
Cloth, $1 25. 

by a ~ COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormebee. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25, 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. 


By-Annie T. Springsteed. 16mo, 


By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 


l6mo, 


By Mary F. Hen- 


dereon, Illustrated. 12mo0, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 
DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Church. 16mo, 


Cloth, 90 cents. 
Pustisuzp ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. 
X.—CONCERNING THE NOSE. 


S the nose is the most prominent feature 
A of the face, so it is the one which in the 
largest measure determines its prevailing ex 
pression. Thestraight nose of the Greeks con 
veys inevitably to the mind an impression of 
the serene majesty of a Minerva, a Juno, or 
un Apollo, just as the aquiline nose of the 
Romans gives an impression of force of char- 
acter, firmness, courage ambition, perseverance, 
power of will. But besides these two distinct 
types there are innumerable others, each of 
which has its own characteristic expression 
Yet, as the character of the individual may in 
childhood be, to a certain extent, moulded and 


But whatever the shape of the nose, it is in- 
dispensable to the perfect performance of its 
functions that the mucous membrane which 
lines the nasal cavities be maintained in a healthy 
condition. Not only is the sense of smell im- 

aired by a morbid condition of this membrane, 
bat the voice and the respiration of the apparatus 
of which the nose is a part, are injuriously af- 
fected by it; the vibrant quality of the voice is 
lost, and colds are also easily induced. 

To keep the mucous membrane in a healthy 
condition the first requisite is perfect cleanliness. 
It should be made no less a matter of daily habit 
to wash the nasal cavities than to wash the face. 
A little salt should be added to the water used, 
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Wasu Sr_k or Grncuam BLovse-WAlIsT. 


For pattern and description see No, XI. on 
. pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Loose Inp1ia Si_k BLovse-Warst r 
For pattern and description see No. XVI. on pattern-sheet Suppl which should be cool. The water should 
be snuffed up the nostrils, so that every 
part of them may be reached by it. 

The handkerchief should always be of 
linen; silk or cotton handkerchiefs are apt 
Figs, 1-3.—New COLLAR Banp witn LACE CRAVAT to produce irritation of the skin, and make 
Bevtt ARRANGEM ENTS. For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. the nose red. A red nose is often the ac- 
For pattern and description 

see No. VII. on pattern- 

sheet Supplement. 


corrected of inherited defects, so may the shape of the 
nose be then moulded, beautiful lines be developed, and 
defective ones effaced. Even the adult nose is suscep- 
tible, in a degree, of modification The small nose 
may be increased in size by gentle and often-repeated 








Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy rrom Fig. 2.—Piqvut JACKET FoR 
8 Tro 4 YEARS OLD Grew From 2 To 3 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and deacription see No. For pattern and description see No 
XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. XV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


friction with the aromatic tincture recommended in a previous 
paper for the development of excessively thin lips, care being 
taken to suspend the friction for a time if any inflammatory 
symptoms should appear. It may be lengthened by frequent 
pulling. The disproportionately large nose, which in child- 
hood can be restrained in its growth by means of a little in- 
strument shaped like a pince-nez, that, compressing the na- 
sal artery, diminishes the flow of blood to the organ, and 
thereby restrains its development, may, in the adult, by the 
same means be prevented, if nothing more, from attaining 
larger proportions, 

The flat nose may be moulded by judicious pinching and 
yulling, where nutrition is defective, to more beautiful lines. 
‘he nostrils, if too narrow, may be widened by inserting in 
them small pieces of the fine sponge used in surgical opera- 
tions, which, swelling with the moisture, will insensibly dilate 
the cavities. As the nostrils become larger the size of the 
pieces of sponge is to be increased, until the desired degree of 
dilatation is reached. 

Sometimes the nose inclines noticeably to one side or the 
other. This defect is easily remedied by pushing it persever- Fig. 8.—Surr ror Boy rrom 





Fig. 4.—Frock ror GIRL FROM Fig. 5.—F rock ror GIRL FROM 


ingly in the opposite direction; it will sometimes be necessary 7 to 8 YEARS OLD. 10 To 11 YEARS OLD. 8 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
to continue this treatment for eight or ten months to produce For pattern and description see No. For pattern and description see No. VI. For pattern and description see No. 
the desired result. IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. on pattern-sheet Supplement. XIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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companiment of cold feet. Sometimes it is 
the sign of a bad circulation or of impure 
blood. For both conditions regular exercise 
in the open air and attention to diet will 
prove extremely beneficial, and will often 
suffice to correct them. Redness of the nose 
arising from‘an inflamed. condition of the 
organ may be sometimes removed by spread- 
ing on it at night refined chalk made into a 
paste with one part of glycerine and two 
of water. An excellent lotion for an in- 
flamed condition of the skin is made of rose 
water mixed with two per cent. of its bulk 
of carbolic acid. 

For the disagreeable soreness of the nose 
resulting from a cold in the head the best 
remedy is a simple cold cream. A cold in 
the head may be relieved by anointing the 
whole of the nose at night with cold cream. 

The nostrils are sometimes disfigured by 
an excessive growth within them of the stiff 
hairs with which nature has furnished them 
to arrest the passage of dust, insects, or oth- 
er substances that might otherwise be drawn 
with the air into the lungs. These hairs 
should never be pulled ont violently or re- 
moved by depilatories, serious consequences, 
such as ulcerations and even gangrene, some- 
times following their removal by either 
method. If the blood is in « perfectly pure 
condition, one or two hairs may be pulled 
out occasionally, but it is better in most 
cases merely to trim them with scissors. 

Tostrengthen the sense of smell in old per 
sons, or when it has become impaired from 
some reason, a lotion of tepid water to which 
a few drops of essence of peppermint have 
been added will be found very useful. The 
water should be snuffed up the nose several 
times during the day. 

A simple remedy for excessive bleeding at 
the nose may be mentioned here, which has 
been employed extensively and always with 
success. Place the patient in an upright 
position, and cause him to raise his arms sud- 
denly upwards. The explanation is that the 
pressure upon the vessels of the head is di- 
minished by reason of the greater force re 
quired to send the blood through the arteries 
of the arms when raised. 

















Fig. 1.—Monarr Costume with Pai SiLk Vest Fig. 2.—TarLor CostumME wire Box-PLEATED JACKET. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. [For Back, see Page 545. } 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Wurre Piqvué Costume.—[See Fig. 5.] 


Fig. 4.—Buivue Linen Gown.—([See Fig. 6.] 
For pattern and description see No, 1X. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 7 


Figs. 5 and 6.—Back Views or Fies. 3 anv 4. 














THE HEAL-ALL. 


* 
EAR blossom of the way-side kin, 
| Whose homely, wholesome name 
Tells of a potency within 
To win thee country fame, 


The sterile hillocks are thy home, 
Beside the windy path; 

The sky, a pale and lonely dome, 
Is all thy vision hath. 


Thy unobtrusive purple face 
Amid the méagre grass 

Greets me with long-remembered grace, 
And cheers me as I pass. 


And I, outworn by petty care, 
And vexed with trivial wrong, 

I heed thy brave and joyous air 
Until my heart grows strong 


A blessing from the Power I crave 
That moves in thee and me, 

That makes thee modest, calm, and brave, 
Me restless as the sea 


Thy simple wisdom I would gain— 
To heal the hurt life brings 
With kindly cheer, and faith in pain, 
And joy of common things 
Cuar.es G. D, Roserts 


WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING. 


TE HE girls are doing so little now that we 

| must bid them good by fora while They 
will come back in the autumn, after happy 
days in Europe, by the sea, or in the moun 
tains, and will have much to tell, and many 
new ideas for the future. Before scattering 
for the season, however, they did manage to 
muster enough recruits together to have the 
promised launch party spoken of already in 
the Bazar. When this launch party was 
originally proposed, it was intended by the 
young men who planned it as a sort of 
“return civility party,” if such it can be 
called. There was talk of at least twenty 
men subscribers, each one entitled to so 
many invitations But, alas! their birds 
had all flown before the weather was warm 
enough to venture out for nearly a whole 
day on the water 

However, although there were only six 
girls, there were fifteen men, and the girls 
all agreed they had no end of a good time. 
They did not ask the men, so we do not know 
what verdict to render in their behalf. The 
launch was hired, provisions sent on board, 
and all were ready for the start at three 
o'clock. That gave them ample time to get 
a good distance up the Sound beforeevening. 
They cruised about for a while, passed Glen 
Island, swartaing with excursionists, and an- 
chored at last near the Larchmont Yacht 
Club house. There they had their collation, 
and as there were so few girls, one of them 
proposed to make it a leap-year party and 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.] 


success, 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN 
is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be 
avoided largely when they are prapeny cared for 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet 
accessible to all who will send address to the 


New York Condensed Milk Uo., N. Y. City.—[{Ado.] 


Bor $1.00's worth Dobbins's Floating Borax Soap of 
your grocer, send wrappers to Dobbins Soap Tg 
Oo., Philadelphia, Pa "hey will send you free of 
charge, postage paid, a Worcester Pocket Dictionary, 
295 pages, boand in cloth, profurely illustrated. Offer 
good anti] August let only.—{ 4de.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Columbias 


AT ONCE. 


The Columbia you want is ready for you. 
No delay, if you choose regular equip- 
ment. We have been preparing for 
months to meet the present great demand. 


“100 ice 
Tandems, $150 


THE STOCK 1S COMPLETE 


Hartford Bicycles 


a 5 » 
65, *50, °45 
Such quality at such prices is unheard of. 
But Wartfords are leaders in both pri 
and goodness. Regular models ready for 
immediate delivery. 


POPE MFG. CO. Hartford, Conn, 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 
chy ond town. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 
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let the girls wait on the men. This added 
much to the fun, and the spirit of the whole 
thing was well carried out till the end of the 
evening. It was hard work to get them to 
come home—the chaperon at every moment, 
whenever mention of landing was made, was 
assailed with ‘‘Oh, Mrs, X., please don’t land 
yet.” The — and guitar were, as usual, 
in full blast, and it was vearly twelve o'clock 
before they all got back to town. 

At a charming country place in the neigh- 
borhood of Orange a young girl gave last 
week what she called a daisy lunch. Nota 
daisy lunch in the slang acceptance of the 
word (although it was one), but a luncheon 
where field daisies were the only flower used 
for decoration of table and room. It was 
pretty and effective, and the arrangement of 
the flowers most original. The girl who 
gave the luncheon told her friends she had | golf, or certainly polo—anything but base- 
‘*done it all herself.” The centre-piece was | ball. There are some girls who play it— 
a low mass of daisies with ferns; then all | but! 
around the table, just in front of the plates, 
was a thick, very thick, wreath of daisies. 
The menus were painted in bunches of 
daisies, and even the ices were in daisy form. 
In the hallway of the house large bunches 
of long-stemmed daisies with ferus from the 
woods were massed; the mantel-pieces were 
banked with them, and to complete the idea 
of a real daisy lunch, the young girl hostess 
wore a simple gown of sheer white muslin 
over a pale yellow slip, and a bunch of 
daisies in ber belt. Some girls may say, 
*‘too much daisy.” But no; one can nev- 
er have too much of a good (or pretty) 
thing! The effect was most charming. One 
of the girls sensibly remarked, ‘‘ Why! we 
might give these luncheons all through the 
summer with wild flowers, arranged just 
like these, and call them after the flower we | ber that it is not so very much harder to cure 
choose to decorate with!” So perhaps they | love in a woman’s heart than it was ‘to in- 
will spire it originally. 

We hear every day from over the water of 
house-boat parties up the Thames, and plenty 
of other places also. But we have house 
boat parties here as well. One starts off 
next week from Yonkers. There are to be 
sixteen in the party, and the programme, so 
far as is known; is this. They will start on 
Friday afternoon, and will be towed up the 
Hudson River as far as Kingston. There 
they intend to leave the boat and take the 
train to New Paltz (of course on the follow- 
ing morving). From New Paltz they will 
take stages, which are engaged to meet them, 
to Lake Mohonk; from Lake Mohonk they 


will go to West Point, where they again go 
on board the house-boat, after seeing the Ca- 
dets in camp, evening parade, etc.; and from 
there, stopping where they like, oN hope 
to get home at the end of aweek. If wea- 
ther is propitious, and the party congenial 
(that’s the great thing), no doubt whatever 
the house-boat party will be a success. A 
party of this kind is like a om in a coun- 
try ag yy = | to a degree if not conge- 
pial; but how delightful if the right ones are 
thrown together! 

As mentioned before, a polo team of girls 
is under consideration, It is an assured 
fact, however, that a cricket team of girts 
really exists and is a success. At a board- 
ing-school near Pelham Manor the girls are 
eager about cricket, and there is no reason 
why they should not play cricket as well as 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
WOMAN can almost never love a man 
whose will is weaker than her own. 


A man and woman who have been in love 
with one another, and have separated, can 
never afterward be entirely agreeable, mu- 
tually, even though they have wholly recov- 
ered from their love, and regard it as irrevo- 
| cably past. 


It is far easier for friends to become lovers 
than it is for those who have been lovers ever 
to become friends. 


It would be well for husbands to remem 


Woman is not, by nature, inclined to phi- 
losophy; but she nearly always exceeds man 
in her practical knowledge of what may be 
called sentimental metaphysics. 


The one love that is constant, unvarying, 
eternal, is self-love; and its complete self-in- 
dulgence ensures the misery of the indulger. 


As most picturesque places are unwhole- 
some and inconvenient to live in, so in society 
most picturesque persons would be, as com- 
panions, very dull and depressive. 











Transparency is an evidence of purity. 


Impurities are not possible in 


Rieger's Iransparent Crystal Soap 


as you could detect them by looking through a cake. 


The highest product of centuries of soap making in Europe. Delicately per- 

fumed. Lathers freely and leaves the skin delightfully soft and smooth. 

If not sold by your dealer sample cake will be sent prepaid on receipt of 40c. 
Marshall Pield & Co. (Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada), - . ° . ° . 


Chicago. 


When buying, be careful to see that you get the 


genuine article, which is always clearly 


stamped on every yard with the words 


FIBRE CHAMOIS 


WHAT SHORTENING (2 
~ Do You Use? ~ 


COTTOLENE | 


s wholesome, delicious, 
# economical. %e 


and steer’s head in 


trade-marks—“Cottolene” 
wreath—on every tin. Made only by THe N. K. FArRBANK Company, Chicago, | 
St.Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. [ 
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VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING 
is rainproof and sheds water. It 
wears as only an S. H. & M. can 
wear and never turns gray as do 
the ordinary sorts. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


** Home Dressmaking Made Easy," a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. H r, of the Ladies’ 
agg Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 


5S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City, 











SINGLE- ""® 
TUBE... Tires j 
THE ORIGINAL SINGLE-TUSES. y 


are made of proper rubber, pro- 
per fabric, properly put together 
—proper tires in every way. 
Make bicycling pleasure a lute. J 
Hartford Tires are furnished with ] 


most bicycles of highest grade. 
Can be had on any. 


Y 
THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. j 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York. 








Philadelphia. 


WOH SS SS SS 








of excellence. Free Catalogue. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 


£ NGTO CYCLES are a standard 
[M 


A NEW BOOK BY 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Tales of Fantasy and Fact. 
With an Illustration by A. B. Frost. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
His Father's Son. 
DE ‘THULSTRUP. 


Illustrated by T. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 


$1 50. 

Vignettes of Manhattan. li\\lustrated 
by W. T.Smepey. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


The Story of a Story, and Other Sto- 
ries. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The Royal Marine. \\lustrated. 32mo, 
Cloth, $1 oo. 

Studies of the Stage. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 

Amerieanisms and Briticisms, etc. 
With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 

This Picture and That. I \lustrated. 
32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 

The Decision of the Court. 
ed. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


In the Vestibule Limited. Illustrated. 
32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


With Portrait. 


Illustrat- 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 





therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
tion to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


. 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
Sreshing the system without weakening it. Perma- 
nently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
Stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
found it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, 
tts effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


eNownol 
Constable we 


SUMMER | 
UNDERWEAR. 


Silk -and-Wool Underwear, Merino 
Underwear, Union Suits. 





HOSIERY, GLOVES. 





Droadovray A | 9 b st. 


NEW YORK. 


‘LADIES BICYGLE. 


KNICKERBOCKERS 


<THE VICTORIA SHAPE + 





Price, $2.25 per pair. | 
Send your address on 
will mail full description. 

HOOSICK FALLS HOSIERY CO., 
Troy, N. Y. 


postal and we 


“Hear dem bells a ringing, 
dey’s rinaing everywhere.” 
The Chimes of Normandy could | 

notexcel in sweetness and pu- 


rity of lone 


New Departure 


BICYCLE BELLS 


The standard of excellence the 
wide world over. In 16 differ 
ent styles one prices. All deal- 
ers sef) ther 


The New Departure Bell Co., seetel, Cona., U.S.A. 








phen 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A We. package makes 5 gallous. Sold everywhere 


and fruit syrups 
LLIES are quickly and 
easily made with 
the Brighton Fruit Press 
Three Sizes—Two, Four, and Ten Quart. 
$2, $4.50, $8—Tinned all over. 
Write to the Manufacturers, 


LOGAN & STROBRIDGE IRON CO. 
NEW BRIGHTON, PA, 











NUBIAN 


Will Not Crock. 


ONLY CURE 


FOR 


PIMPLES 
ti 
¥ SOAP + 


It is so because it strikes at the cause of 








the Clogged, Irritated, Inflamed, 8 A, Or 
Overwatied PORE. ve ~— 


throughout the world. Porrer Drvc anv Cugn- 
Boston. 
” 64 pages, illus., free. 


Sold 
1CAL Corporation, Sole 
wg “ How to Prevent 





HARPER'S BAZAR 

















Dapp sbisbbsbbbbbbbbbbbbbds. 





Hold their place in the front rank of 
the publications to which they belong. — 
Boston Journal, Feb. 19, 1896. 


HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4.00 A YEAR 
WEEKLY, $4.00 A YEAR 
BAZAR, $4.00 A YEAR 
ROUND TABLE, $2.00 A YEAR 
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FAST BLACK COTTON 





DRESS LININGS 


FOR WAIST 
AND SKIRT 





It is positively unchange- 
able and of superior quality. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 


and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 


Look for this ; ~— | 
(40a SKI 


on every yard 
of the Selvage : 


CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 


ff 
‘ JtLack 





: AIM ino caistabe! 


All Leading 
Dry Goods 
Stores. 


HAIR 


CLOTH is NOT EX- 
PENSIVE. The first cost 


may be a trifle above that of substi- 
tutes but you are sure of a reliable 
interlining, loosely woven for sum- 
mer wear, and of a color suitable for 
your gown. 


American Hair Cloth Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 





MARK TWAIN’S 


PRINCE AND PAVUPER 
(NEW EDITION) 


The Prince and the Pauper. 


By Mark Twain. 


New Edition from New 


Electrotype Plates. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


BY THE 

Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. 
Secretary. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


SAME 


Translated by JEAN FRANCOIS 


AUTHOR 


By the Steur Louis pe Conte, her Page and 


ALDEN, 


A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 


from New Electrotype Plates. 


The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 
Electrotype Plates. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75 


With Illustrations, 


By MARK 


Illustrated by F. V. Du 


By MARK TWAIN. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. | 
TWAIN, 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 


Monpb. 


New Fdition 


New Edition from New 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 








PRIESTLEY’S CRAVENETTES 


Are especially suitable for BICYCLE SUITS. Waterproof yet Odorless. Durable and Stylish. 
They come both in rough and smooth goods, and in a variety of shades, such as Myrtle, Navy, Brown, 
Houses throughout the United States, 


Moka, Tan, Gray, and Black 


‘or sale at the leading Dry 


and in New York City by James McC reery & Co., and others. 
Nore —In addition to the word “ Cravenette” the genuine have the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & 


Co.) on the selvedge. 
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“Women and Children First!”’ 


When a Ship is wrecked at sea, women 
and children have the first care. It 
shoul be the same onshore in life— 


always against want 
with nchable Lif Vite Tes Tenaiens °° 
The_.<_\ 


Prudential 


insures the i oaky~Sake, 

Women and Men 1 to 70. 

Amounts a “ro $38,000. - 
y w y; quarterly 

halen or yearly, according to 


Full «et as to 
plans sent free on request. 








The Prudential Insurance Co. 


of America, Home Office: Newark, N.J. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
ASSETS over $15,780,000. INCOME, $12,500,000. 
SURPLUS, $3,300,000. 


WE 
APPRECIATED 


in ’94 that the healthfulness 
of the saddle was a vital point in 
bicycling; constant experiments since 
have resulted in the pro- 
duction of our present 
saddle—in fact, it not 
only is healthful and 
comfortable, but dur- 
able and handsome. 


w MESINGER # 


$3.50. 
Hulbert Bros. & Co., 


Majestic Bicycles, 


26 West 23d St., 
New York. 






















THICK or THIN. 
PLAIN OR 
ORNAMENTAL 


PARQU ) Te Of Finest Woods. 
rs, Dining, Bed-Rooms, Etc. 


SOREL HORS 


DE APM? iu noses conc, 


beipey.e. NO PAIN 
Prez Boos to F, Hiscox Uo 


saiase VAN CAMP'S PACKING BEANS 








Ask your 
de aler for 
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THARPER’S 
NMIACAZINE; 


Has long held its place in the very 
front of the best magazines. —Chicayo 
Lnter-Ocean, Feb, 22, 1896. 


COOSSS? 


SS 


$4.00 a YEAR 
FOR SALE ere 
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A PREFERENCE. 


* Good-morning, Mistress Bruin,” 
Said old Colonel Grizzly Bear 

“We'll have a five time on the lake 
If only it keeps fair.” 


ALL HAIL THE SWEET GIRL GRADUATE 
Aut hail the sweet girl graduate, who's now in full 
est bloom; 


Who-knows her Greek and Latin and the use of 
who and whom; 

Who knows her physics like 
British kings, 

And several thousand other 
things. 

Long may she wave and prosper in this country of 
the free! 

Aud may she ever get her rights wherever she may 
be ! 

Aud may she know but happiness in ali her span 
of life! 

And when perchance it comes about that she’s 
somebody's wife, 


a book, the list of 


highly entertaining 


O may ehe get the kind of man that’s suited to 
her kind 

A sort of man that’s difficult, we must confess, to 
fluid 

A omy. sweet domestic man who, at his mother's 

Hath 5 wn to sew on buttons and te brow a cap 
of tea; 

Who's learned to go to market and pick out the 
best to eat; 

To wom a shopping-tour is fun, an eighteen-karat 
tre 

Who ote to teud the baby, and who doesn’t want 
to vote; - 

And who can spend a morning putting trimmings 
on his coat. 


O may thie sweet girl graduate whose head is stuff- 
ed with lore 

Find some such mate as this to share her happy 
cellar door! 

So that there may be in her home, when she returns 
at night 

From all the cares 
hers to fight, 

One who ehall greet her at the door with smiles, to 
make her feel 

There's ove that shares within his sou! her every 
woe and weal; 

There's one at least in all this world of ours who's 
sure to see 

She does vot mise the perfect joys of domesticity 


the business cares—that will be 


“That's true,” said Mistress Bruin, 
“Though I do aseare you, sir, 

I wish the day were clondy, 
For it’s very warm for fur.” 


AT THE SUBURBAN CIRCUS. 


ReeGirat® (watching the new-woman clown). ** Well, 
that proves that there isn’t anything that a woman 
can't do.” 

Erne... “1 think quite otherwise. To me it proves 
that there is at least one thing she can’t do, and that 
is, make a fool of herself.” 

= 


“You're a great er are,” said Tompkins to 
Miss Sally Sahoo. “4% vad about my engage- 
ment in confidence, and — mmediately went and 
told two other girls.” 

“I know I did,” explained. Miss Jabbere “You 
told me to keep your recret, but I was afraid I wouldn't 
be strong enongh to kee ep it all by myself, so 1 got 
Maud and Jennie to help. 

—— -- <> 

**May I have a-word with you, sir?” said Borely to 
Cynicus, 

** Well, that all depends on the word,” said Cynicua. 
** If it’s good-by, I'll join ia with you with pleasure.” 

i 
She laid her hand upon my cheek 
When f asked for her heart; 
"Twas Monday night—'twas Monday week— 
And still that cheek doth smart. 
7 > 

“When I'm a man—” Bobbie 

“ What will you do?” asked his mother. 

“I'll name miy boy alter popper—and my! how 
T'll spank him!" 

He ia deopairond suitor). ‘If you will not marry me, 
I'll shoot myself. 

Suz (a literary journalist). “Splendid! 
up for the Suuday Basket.” 

————— 

“ Papa,” said Willie, ** is Satan the King of wicked- 
hess 7” 

“ Yes, my son,” 

“Well, if wickedness was a republic, would he be a 
Vice-President ?” 


“ Let's see,” said the teacher. *‘ Your name is Peter 
Neneees Joues? 
Yessum,” said Peter. 
Poppy and mommie did it. 


I'll write it 


“ But that ain't my fault. 





A CHEAP WAY. 
Tovuntst (in Oklahoma). ‘* What 
pees the most ~ eed ~ay to travel 
Avxaut Ike (pro sptly). “On a 
rail.” —s—_ 
“I'm thin’ ” aaid Mr. Sappy, 


C Well,” wsaid arlow, “if you'd 
stady a little, Sappy, Ith think Sorosis 
is about your size. 


—e 


“The United States,” roared the 
Cynic, ‘is going to the deuce 

“«T’ve no doubt of it,” said Hope- 
ful. “Bat it won’tdo it any harm, 
The United States will go any- 
where.” . 

Jacx, “I hear Miss An 
taken to wreing: jokes, 
quite successful 

Tom. “I suppose she remembers 
some which the t pmeemames have 
never heard of. 

a 
_ Doctor. “And did you g give r 
. ¥ hour 


Seton the night, as I told y oan to?” 
Mas. Symvet. ‘No; because you told me not to 
give — to him if he were aslee 


ue has 
she is 





“How did you know he was asleep ?” 
R Mas. Seaver “Ob, use I asked him and he said 
ie was.” 
—»———_ 


“T tell you, Dusty,” said Wi 
of New York is goin’ against dis free-silver business.” 

“Course it is,” retorted Dusty. “When de State 
legislated agin free lunch, I knowed mighty well 
freedom were at a discount here.” 


Walker, “de State 


> 


Dawson. “ Well, I don't believe there is much dif- 
ference between a genius and a junatic.” 
Jenkins. “ Yes, there is. You can lock a lunatic up.” 


—— 


‘lam a man—” began 
“ Never should have _— it,” 


ou. . 
—_——_————_ 


Fartiten. “I don't see why you want to marry Jack 
Singleton. He doesn’t amount to spything, and I 
never heard of a thing he ae do wel 

Daveuren (eagerly). Ay bh. Hevow ! ! He is 
just splendid to ride a tandeas bh bicycle with. 


interrupted Cyni- 











THE BICYCLE COP. 


“Be THe Powers, I'p Give A MonTH'’s PAY iF I COULD ARREST 
YOUSE FEK sOORCHLNO.” 


QUITE AS MUCH. 
He, “A woman hasn't the excuse that a man has 
for oar, - 

x. “Oh, hasn't she? I suppose don’t know 
thet ail the girls are wearing detachable linen collars, 
and their collar-buttons are just as liable to get away 
from them as from a man.” 


ooo 


“T went to Funnyman’s lecture the other night.” 

“Did you? Quite a feast, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. Itreminded me of a dinner I had in Virginia 
once. Goose staffed with chestnuts.” 


—_—_>——— 


Eruct. ‘‘ That must have been an awfal time when 
they used to pat people in the stocks. I'm glad they 
don’t do it now.” 

Maun. “ Well, they're going to, 
latest styles in neck wear 


> 


Have you seen the 


“ Popper,” eaid little Willie, “did you tell a story at 
the story- ieee’ night tat oe clab Tuesday night?” 

“Yes, my boy; I did. Why?” 

“ Did they spank ot for it, as you do me when I tell 
a story ?” asked W 


A PAINFUL REALIZATION. 


Mr. Chatterton Bohrer. “Gusat ugavens! 
“I po.” 


She. 














Do YOU REALIZE THAT IT 18 NEARLY TWELVE O'OLOUK 


on 















































NDAY GOLF. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


FANS. 

MHE little folding-fan which you slip into 

your pocket came originally from Japan. 
In China and Japau fans are used both by 
men and women, the former carrying them, 
and of course using them, at functions of state 
and in their every day life, just as women do 
among ourselves. Thies faunguaieriies here 
is apt to be a feature of the toilet, prettily 
finishing a costume or assisting a belle in a 
delicate flirtation. In the Oriental countries 
social life is not carried on under conditions 
like our own, and the lady has no monopoly 
of the beautiful fan, with its carved ivory or 
bamboo sticks and its. artistic decorations. 
Large feather fans are occasionally carried 
in processions of state at Rome—a survival of 
the custom which prevailed when, in the 
Middle Ages, fans were used to keep flies 
from sacred shrines and relics. 

During the eighteenth century much fine 
ornamentation was bestowed on fans, of 
which the sticks were carved with great 
skill. Boucher, Watteau, Lancret, Hébert, 
and others devoted their talents to the paint- 
ing of fans, on taffeta, silk, fine parchment, 
and paper. No present was more valued 
by a lady than the gift of a fan; and, indeed, 
no daintier souvenir can pass from friend to 
friend. Nor among the various objects of | 
beauty which people collect is there any- 
thing more interesting than the fan. 

It has sometimes a pathetic 
where it belonged to the ill-fated Marie An- 
toinette, or to some rarely lovely woman of 
Napoleon's day. Fragile possessions like 
fans and cups survive the changes of em- 
pire aud the wrecks of fortune, and genera- 
tions after their owners are dust they are 





interest, as | 


| sive employment. | 
The Royal Baking Powder is the greatest 


passed through other hands, in alien lands, | 


imperishable through their very delicacy, 
while castles and towers crumble away. 
Among the small details of home furnish- 
ing the fan holds an honorable place. Pret- 
tily disposed on the wall, it makes, either 
singly or arranged in a group,a spot of color 
pleasing to the eye and relieving a dull cor- 
ner. Lying about on sofas or tables, the 
cheap p: ilm-leaf or Japanese fans, which cost 
only a trifle, make the difference between 
discomfort and luxury on a sultry day. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


IT FLOATS 
No other soap 


is found in so 


many homes. 


Tre Praocten & Gamwace Co. Cunt. 


WALTER BAKER & Qtr. 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1760, 


BREAKFAST COCOA 
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AuwayS aSk FoR WALTER BAKER & Co's 
Petal COCOA, 
ave at DORCHESTER, MASS, 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERES 
On every Can. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


AS TO FRUIT SHORT-CAKES. 
OW is the season of the fruit short- 
cake, and from this on the household 
journal and the domestic departments of the 
dailies that do not contain several receipts 
for making the different varieties of this de- 
licious dessert will be deficient in their make- 
up. As a matter of particular information 
it should be stated that whenever a cooking 
receipt calls for a gg | powder the 
“Royal” should be used he receipt will 
be found to work better and surer, and the 
biscuit, rolls, cakes, short-cakes, dumplings, 
crusts, ‘puddings, crullers, or whatever made, 
will be produced sweeter, lighter, finer fla- 
vored, more dainty, palatable, and whole- 
some. Besides, the ‘‘ Royal” will go further 
or has greater leavening power, and is there- 
fore more economical than any other powder. 
The greater consideration, however, is the 
added delicacy of flavor, the uniform fine- 

ness of the article that are always insured. 

Many receipts as published still call for 
cream of tartar and soda, the old-fashioned 
way of raising. Modern cooking and expert 
cooks do not sanction this old way. In all 
such receipts the Royal Baking Powder 
should be substituted without fail. 

The greatest adepts in the culinary art are 
particular to use the Royal only, and the 
authors of the most popular cook - books 
and the teachers of the successful cooking- 
schools, with whom the best results are im- 
perative, are careful to impress their readers 
and pupils with the importance of its exclu- 


help of modern times to perfect cooking, 
and every receipt requiring a quick-raising 


a Oo 


A 
Bee 
Won't go for honey 


to a sunflower, nor will a re- 
fined woman use an inferior 
grade of perfume. The bee 
isn’t lured by the sunflower be- 
cause it is BIG, but a woman is 
sometimes tempted by a large 
bottle of perfume. In select- 
ing perfume,quality, not quan- 
tity, should be considered. 

ouson & Co. have mas- 
tered the art of the delicate 
blending of the natural odor 
of flowers, as illustrated in 
Bouquet Carmen Sylva and 
Violette Impeériale. 


It you wish to toy them } 

and your dealer cannot 

| supply you, send us 12 

cents and we will forward 
a small sample. 


J.G. MOUSON & CO., 
London, Paris, Frankfort. 


N. Y. Agency, 22 Washington Place. 





Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 








One can hardly recommend 
too often anything that is as 
valuable in the nursery as 


Packer's Tar Soap 


No mother who has ever used 
it for her babies would willingly 
do without it—Christine Ter- 


|‘ hune Herrick. 





of fine silverware are des- 
troyed by wed eo 


HARPER’ S NEW CATALOGUE, | THE DELICATE DECORATIONS ze 


will be sent by mail to any address on eh 


of ten cents 





ingredient should embody it.— The Caterer. 
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MARIANI WINE-—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


“VIN MARIANI GIVES TO BODY AND 
SUPREME REMEDY FOR ALL WHO ARE OV 


BRAIN RENEWED VITALITY, IT IS THE | 


ERWORKED.” 
JULES CLARETIE. 


rite t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
wane - inderecmsents and Autographs etCelebetsies. 


Pants. 4) Bd. Haussmann 
Lowpos : 239 Oxford 5+. 


A, 


62 W. 15th ST., NEW YORK. 


pNnHev 





—the food drink—than 






It’s a prime producer of blood and the ideal vitalizer. Invalu- 
able for nursing mothers and sufferers from wasting diseases. 


Sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other 
reading matter. 


NEW YORK DEPOT, 24 AND 27 WEST STREET. 





wOr™, D 

“Please, 
Mister 
Burglar, 


don’t take that, 


cause papa says us 
children couldn’t get 
along without it.” 
There is more actual 
nourishment in 


SER-BUSCy 1. 


“bine 
TRADE MARK. 


can be gained in any other way. 








GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES, BUFF WRAP- 
PERS. POND'S EXTRACT 
CO., 76 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 





PONDS 


USED INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 


EXTRACT 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT FOR PILES. 
Sent by mail for 50 cts. 





THE CYCLIST’S NECESSITY 
—CURES WOUNDS, BRUISES, 
SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, INSECT 
BITES AND ALL PAIN. 


557 


MALVINA 
| 25 


Don’t risk them, U 


ELECTRO-& 
SILICON % 


The standard silver-polish, a 
perfect polisher, wh ch saves oe 


silverware and gives it bril- 
liancy without wearing, with- 
out scratching. Sold every- 


ad where. y 00d everywhere. Sent 
poet 
The HLEOTRO SILICON CO., 


72 John St., New York. 


You get what 
you ask for 


if on the face and back 

of each card of the fa- 

mous DeLONG Hooks 

and Eyes you find the 

words: 
See that 


hump? 





¥ 


Ricuarpson & DeLonc Bros., 
Philadelphia, 


Also makers of the CUPID Hale-Pin, 


iT) Essence 


RHINE « Vioters 


(Name Rogistered.) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


a4 ‘Ho.471i Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 

other scents, but is abso- 

lutely true to the flower. 
Cut this advertisement 

out and show it to your 

dealer. 

MULHENS & KROPFYF, New York, v. S. Agents, 


‘Prof. t (REA 


MaLVind CREAM 


For Popntity ying the Complexion. 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other eckles, tions. Not covering but remow 
mg all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at Druggists,or 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50c.Use P i 

of. 


ICHTHYOL SOAP 
Cents a Cake, | TOLEDO, 0, 











nt 


Sore 5 Dr ISAACTHOMPSUN) EYL WATER 


CINE COMPLEXion 


LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
4 or Gandés milk .¢@ 
> EsTasiisugn 1849 go® 
Pp. CANDES, 16, B+ 8'-De> 
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By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, London, West 


THE FIRST AUDIENCE—OLIVER GOLDSMITH READING “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER” TO “LITTLE COMEDY” AND *' 








«THigas JESSAMY BRIDE.”—From a Pawrine sy Miss Marcarer I. Dicksex, exuterrep in THE Roya. Acapemy. 1894. [See Paar 549. | 





HARPER'S BAZAR SUPPLEMENT 
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psene and effervescence of spirits are the laughter of the constitution. 
sets hole mechanism of man at work, at times becomes torpid; it is 
then that Pabst Malt Extract, The “Best” Tonic, produces that healthful activity which 
eee ee ene ane. Gee: ifting, st ing sensation, by seeking the place 
rod the Satendgfh ol lite and menial telonce Tie bst Malt Exte 

and the i umber and men: ce, 

“Best” Tonic gives courage for any undertaking, and Pp? st t act 

will seem but a joyous test of energy. Take The “Best” Tonic. 
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